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Brief, . . News of Farm Income, Produce Shipping, Ag Trade with Japan 



Net cash income for 1984 is expected 

to range from $34 to $38 billion, down 
from last ye«r*8 eatiroated $39 to $41 
billioD* Gros8 cash income will go up, 
reflecting higher receipts from crops 
aad liveetock. However, gaine in re- 
ceipts will be offBet by rising produc- 
tion expenses, as more acres are seeded 
and input prices climb again* 

The net farm income forecast, $30 to 
$34 billion, is \iell above last year's 
level but slightly below the $31 to $36 
billion previously projected. Much of 
the gain will probably be due to a 
buildup in inventories. In 1983^ the 
value of inventoriefi was cut by the 
dnnigbt'a effect on yields and the drop 
in harvested acres. This year, im- 
proved 3rields and more planted acres 
will likely boost inventories substan- 
tially, 

Early forecasts of crop production 
point to increases of 50 to 75 percent 
each for feed grains, ricct and cotton^ 
Soybean output may increase about 30 
percent. Only a slight gain in wheat 
production is likely, since the 1984 
PIK program will hold down acreage. 
While larger crop production will pres- 
sure prices this tall, price strength ear- 
ly in the year and greater second-half 
marketings will raise 1984 crop re- 
ceipts. 




Reduced meat output and rismg consu- 
mer incomes should bolster livestock 
prices in the second half* giving many 
livestock and poultry producers an in- 
crease In cash receipts. However, some 
farmers remain financially stressed 
this year* 

The PIK program has given the farm 
economy a boost, but farm income has 
been dampened by high interest rates, 
declining export marketap and the 
1981-83 recession- Nominal U.S. farm- 
land values dropped 1 percent during 
April 1983-March 1984, after falling 6 
percent the year before. 



Growth in the world economy is 
contributing to improved agricultural 
trade this year. U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports in fiscal 1984 are forecast at $38 
billion, a 9-percent increase from last 
year. However, the growth is due to 
higher prices. At 142 million metric 
tons, U.S. fans export volume is ex- 
pected to slip slightly from last year 
Decreased shipments of oilseeds and 
products account for most of the de- 
cline. 

U.S. beef and citrus exports to Japan 
will increase under terms of a new 
trade agreement reached in April. 
Under the accord, Japan will raise im- 
port quotas for high-quality beef by 
6,900 tons annually over the next 4 
years. Imports of grapefruit juice, now 
set at 6.000 tons a year, will not face 
any quota after 1986. Imports of 
orange juice, though, will continue to 
increase only 500 tons a year— the 
same as before. 

Transportation services will be ade- 
quate for this year's project^ large 
vegetable crop. However, truck rates 
for produce during the first 4 months 
of 1984 averaged 12-13 percent above 
the same period last year. Rates are 
expected to continue to rise during 
peak vegetable harvest months. 
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The outlook for the farm sector has 
improved somewhat with the rise in 
farm prices since the middle of last 
year, while reduced inflationary pres- 
sures hBv« helped moderate production 
cost Increase*. Also, increased busi- 
ness activity is giving a lift to consu- 
mer demand for meatr 

Much Larger Crops Likely for 
Feed Grains, Rice^ Cotton 

Fail harvests will have a major impact 
on farmers' incomes and their finan- 
cial situation. However, the size of 
1984 crops will not be known for 
several months as farmers are just 
completing spring planting. Seeded 
acreage will jump becau^ much of the 
land idled last year under PIK and 
other Government programs will be 
brought bacit into production. 

Early forecasts of crop p(roduction, 
based on normal weather, point to like^ 
ly increases of 50 to 75 percent for 
feed grains, rice, and cotton* Soybean 
output may increase about 30 percent. 
Only a slight gain in wheat production 
is likely as the 1984 PIK program will 
hold down acreage. Also, yields were 
high last year because wheat was har- 
vested before the fUll impact of the 
drought hit. While larger crop produc- 
tion will pressure crop prices this fall, 
price strength early in the year and 
stronger second-half marketings will 
raise 1964 crop receipts. 



Farm income 
Prospects Mixed 

The outlook for farm income is mixed. 
Net farm income in 1984 is forecast to 
rise to $30 to $34 billion, with much of 
the gain due to the expected buildup in 
farm inventories. On the other hand, 
net cash income is forecast between 
$34 and $38 billion, down from last 
year. Gross cash income will rise, re- 
flecting higher receipts from crops and 
livestock- Direct Government pay- 
ments will remain large, mainly be- 
cause a sizable portion of the 1983 PIK 
payments were dispersed this year. 
But gains in receipts will be offset by 
rising production expenses, as more 
acres are seeded this year and ae input 
prices again rise in line with the gen- 
eral inflation rate^ 

Farmers respond to prices, out put ^ and 
income when they make major changes 
in their operations- So, recent experi- 
ence is reflected in land prices and in 
who is buying and selling acreage- 
Land values declined by 6 percent in 
1982, but nearly stabilized in 1983 as 
weather and farm programs began to 
increase crop prices. Land values con- 
tinued to decline in much of the 
Midwest and Southeast, but held 
steady or increased in many States in 
other regions. Land values will vary 
regionally this year because of differ- 
ences in returns for various commodi- 
ties and turnover rates in farmland. 
Nevertheless, national average land 
values are not expected to change sig- 
nificantly. 

Financial Stress 
For Some Producers 
Continued financial stress for some 
farmers will keep the number of pn>- 
ducers leaving the sector above aver* 
age in 1984. Farm debt is forecast to 
rise only 3 percent— much slower than 
the IS-percent growth rate of the late 
1970's. Greater demand for operating 
and intermediate-term credit because 
of expanded acreages will spur the in- 
crease. A conservative financial ap- 
proach by farmers and lenders will 
likely continue well into next year. 

Many highly leveraged farmers have 
been accumulating losses for the past 
several years as low farm prices and a 
sluggish economy have taken their 
toll. Rather surprismgly, owners of 
smaller farms are often in better 
financial shape as they typically have 
large off-farm incomes to help with 
debt repayment. More often it's those 
larger farms which are highly lever- 
aged that are having severe financial 



1 problems. High interest rates, along 
with low farm prices, have reduced 
their cash flow and hampered debt 
repayment. Recent higher direct 
Govermnent payments and lower pro- 
duction expenses stabilized net income, 

I but many farmers must restructure 
their debts and assets to return to 
long-term profitability. 

Higher livestock prices in the second 
half of 1984 resulting from reduced 
meat output and rising consumer in- 
comes will give many livestock and 
poultry producers an opportunity to 
work down debt loads* But parts of 
the farm sector remain financially 
stressed thii year and it may take 
several years of strong farm prices for 
a full financial recovery. [Donald 
Seaborg (202) 447-8376] 

LIVESTOCK HIGHUGHTS 

^Cattle 

Severe weather patterns have plagued 
cattle producers since last summer- 
The cumulative effecta of the weather 
reduced cattlemen^s options as the 
second quarter began. Drought condi- 
I tiona continued to restrict range forage 
supplies in western Texas, and spread 
into Arizona and New Mexico- The 
Rocky Mountain and Northern Plains 
States were hampered during late 
April by severe snowatorms that 
caused Increased supplemental feeding 
and delayed iprtng graring. The 
storma also caused large livestock 
death losses in Wyoming, Montana, 
and the Dakotas 

Range and pasture conditions on 
May 1 Were reported as less favorable 
than a year earlier in 28 States, more 
favorable in 18 States, and the same in 
only 2 States. Because of the severe 
weather, producers have continued 
feeding hay, further reducing available 
hay stocks. Stocks on May 1 totaled 
20.6 million tons, down 29 percent 
from a year earlier and the lowest for 
the date since 1975. 

Cow slaughter remained high in areas 
where producers reduced their herds 
because of limited forage. Total cow 
slaughter was 18 percent above a year 
earlier In April. However, dairy cow 
slaughter continued to decline from 
the large January levels and most of 
the increase in slaughter came from 
the beef cow herd- 
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Cofw slaughter should decline sharply 
in the latter half of the second quarter 
with improved weather and increased 
forage supplies. Producers have indi- 
cated plans to harvest an additional 2 
million acres of hay to replenish 
stocks. Beef supplies have remained 
ahove a year ago becauae of Increased 
slaughter during the Hrst half of the 
quarter. Beef production in April was 
3 percent above the aame period last 
year. 

With decreasing cow slaughter, nonfed 
slaughter will fall off sharply during 
the last half of the quarter But, fed 
cattle marketing will remain above a 
year earlier, because of larger inven- 
tories of cattle in feedlots on April 1. 
The number of cattle placed on feed in 
the 7 major cattle feeding States dur- 
ing April was 3 percent below a year 
ago, while fed cattle marketings were 
up 4 percent. The nuroher of cattle on 
feed in 7 reporting States on May 1 
was 2 percent above a year earlier, 
with most cattle feeding activity in 
Califomta, Arizona, and Texas, 

Even though beef production has 
remained above a year ago during the 
second quarteri prices of Choice steers 
and retail beef have been relatively 
stable since February. Packer demand 
for fed cattle haa been strong, prevent- 
ing a bottleneck of overflnished an- 
imals. Omaha Choice ateera averaged 
$67.86 per cwt in April, down only 
about 75 cents from March. Choice 
carcass pnces dropped somewhat dur- 
ing late April, but this waa primarily 
due to slackened beef demand during 
the Easter season. Beef prices 
throughout the marketing channel 
were also supported by declining pork 
production. 

As beef and other red meat production 
falls below a year earlier during 
second'half 1984, current cattle prices 
will probably be sustained. Because of 
higher feed costs this spring, fewer 
cattle may be placed on feed during 
the second quarter. Aa a result, fed 
cattle ilaughter probably will decline 
this fall, contributing to lower beef 
supplies during the second half [John 
Nalivka (202) 447B63& 

Hog prices in mid-May at the 7 major 
markets remained in the high $40*s 
per Cwt, as they have been aince late 



March, Since early April, slaughter 
rates have been slightly below a year 
earlier. However, wholesale and retail 
pork prices were pressured by burden- 
some cold storage stocks and larger 
yea rover year beef supplies. Pork in 
cold stOiTHge on May 1 totaled 388 mil- 
lion pounds^ 42 percent more than a 
year ago. Beef production was up 
moderately, largely because of in- 
creased slaughter of cowB and nonfed 
cattle, which compete more directly 
with pork than fed beef. 

Returns to the average farrow-to* 
Hnish hog producer remained below 
breakeven as feed costs continued 
high. However, the January*April 
ffurge in feeder pig prices boosted re- 
turns for Com Belt feeder pig produc- 
ers above breakeven for the Tirat time 
since mid-lSSS- But, feeder pig pro^ 
ducers outside the Com Belt failed to 
reach breakeven because of higher feed 
costs. Feeder pig producers account 
for about one -fifth of U.S. hog produc- 
tion. With generally poor returns and 
high feed costs, hog producers are not 
expected to begin expanding their 
breeding inventories until the com 
crop is harvested this fall. 

Second quarter slaughter is forecast to 
be down 2 to 4 percent from a year 
earlier. High feeding costs are 
discoura^ng producers from feeding 
hogs to heavier weights this year. 
Thus, commercial production during 
April-June is expected to total 3.6 mil- 
lion pounds, down 4 percent from last 
year. 

For the third quarter, hog slaughter 
may be 13 to 15 percent below last 
year, when producers began liquidating ' 
their breeding herds. In spite of the 
high feed costs, the average dressed 
slaughter weight may be a little 
heavier than last year's 171 pounds. 
Therefore, commercial pork production 
is expected to total 3.2 million pounds, 
down 13 percent from last year. 

Barrow and gilt prices at the 7 major 
markets averaged about $4S per cwt in 
April and May, but prices are expected 
to rally in June as production declines 

seasonally and on a year -over-year 
basis. For the entire second quarter, 
hog prices may average $49 to $51 per 
Cwt, up about $3 from last year. 



Third -quarter hog prices are expected 
to average $57 to $63^ compared with 
$47 last year. A moderate decline in 
beef production, along with a strong 
economy, will strengthen prices. On 
the other hand, conaumers may show 
some resistance if retail pork prices 
rise too fast, dampening hog price in- 
creases. iLeiand W. Southard 
(202) 447-863^ 

• Broiler^ 

The number of broiler eggs set in the 
19 weekly reporting States during 
April and May was 4 to 6 percent 
above comparable weeks last year. 
Howeven last year at this time produc- 
ers were beginning to cut future pro- 
duction because broiler prices were low 
relative to production costs. 

The nuroher of broiler chicks hatched 
for second -quarter slaughter was 1 per- 
cent above 1983. Since birds are being 
slaughtered at slightly heavier weights 
this year» production of broiler meat in 
federally inspected plants could be 1 to 
2 percent above the 3,276 million 
pounds produced in second -quarter 
1983. With additional eggs being set 
for third-quarter production, output 
then may be 3 to 4 percent above the 
3,135 million pounds produced in 
third -quarter 1983. 

Wholesale broiler prices usually 
strengthen by mid^May in response to 
additional demand for outdoor cooking 
and picnics. Composite prices in the 
12 reporting cities are expected to 
average 56 to 58 cents per pound dur- 
ing the second quarter, sharply above 
last year's 46 cents. During May, 
prices averaged 58 cents. 11 higher 
than last year. In third quari;er 1984, 
broiler production may be above last 
year, which would depress prices. 
However, pork production ia expected 
to be below a year ago, adding some 
strength to broiler prices. Prices may 
slip slightly from the second quarter to 
57 to 61 cents per pounds but remain 
ahovB last year's 54 cents. [Allen J* 
Baktr (202) 447-8636} 

• Turkeys 

Weak prices since February have 
caused turkey producers to reduce the 
number of poults placed for third- 
quarter prodnction. In addition, the 
nuroher of turkey breeder hen flocks 
has been reduced because of avian flu. 
Egg availability may also be limiting 
the number of poults hatched. The 
number of turkeys raised per breeder 
hen has been generally increasing: 44 
in 1980, 49 in 1981, 48 in 1982, and 54 
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in 1983. Therefore, any unplanned 
reduction in turkey hens, such as an 
eradication program in response to avi- 
an flu, could seriously affect the 
amount of eggs available for hatching. 

The number of poults placed for 
domestic production was down 3 per- 
cent in both March and April. There- 
fore, during the third quart«r, turkey 
meat output is expected to be down 1 
percent from the 759 million pounds 
produced In third-quarter 1983, 
Second -quarter output may be 1 per- 
cent above 1983's 582 million pounds^ 
becauae poults placed for second- 
quarter slaughter were up from last 
year. 



A late Easter left May 1 cold storage 
stocks of frosen turkeys down 26 per- 
cent from last year Stocks increased 
from March to April. Stocks could be 
rebuilt for fourth -quarter use, but 
higher interest rates, ajid therefore 
lower profits, could reduce the incen- 
tive to hold them. Higher interest 
rates may also limit production in the 
third quarter and boost slaughter in 
the fourth. 

April prices of 8- to 16-pound hen tur- 
keys in New York averaged 67 cents 



per pounds up from 57 cents a year ear- 
lier- Second-quarter 1984 prices are 
expected to average 66-68 cents, up 
from 67 cents in second-quarter 1983- 
Becauae of slightly lower production of 
turkey and red meat in the third quar- 
ter^ prices may average 66 to 72 cents, 
coTnpared with 60 last year. lAilen J. 
Baker (202) 447-8636] 

• Eggs 

Last year, producers cut back hen in- 
ventories even before Easter. However, 
with Eaater falling late this year, 
farnier§ held their hens longer to pro- 
vide the needed egg supplies. On 
May 1, the number of hens was 1 per- 
cent above last year. 
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Although producers cut lay«r inven- 
tories early In 1983, the outbreak of 
avian flu further reduced numberst 
resulting In stronger egg prices and re- 
tention of more old hens in the flock. 
By keeping the older hens, producers 
returned layer numbers to near year- 
earlier levels, but the hens were less 
productive and the rate of lay declined. 
The flock has regained its productivity 
now, though; on May 1, eggs p^r layer 
were above last year. 

Second -quarter egg production ie eX' 
pected to be 1 percent above second- 
quarter 1983's 1,405 million dozen. 
Ehiring the third quarter, production 
may be up 2 percent from the 1,399 
million dozen produced in third- 
quarter 1983. 

During May^ prices of cartoned Grade 
A large eggs delivered to stores in New 
York averaged 76 cents per dozen, up 
from the 70 cents of last year but 
down sharply from flrst-quarter 1984'b 
$1.03. Prices were seasonally strong 
until after Easter^ but between late 
April and early May they adjuited, 
dropping 30 cents. During the second 
quarter^ prices are expected to average 
83 to 86 cents per dozen, up from 69 
last year.* Despite production Increases, 
a stronger economy may strengthen 
prices in the third quarter to an aver- 
age of 76 to 79 cents, near last years 
74 cents. \AUen J. Baker (202) 447- 
8636] 

m Dairy 

Total milk production during calendar 
1984 Is expected to decline 3 to 6 per- 
cent from last year's record 140 billion 
pounds (63.5 nUllion metric tons). The 
lower output will result primarily from 
reduced marketing by participants in 
the dairy diversion program. However, 
increased feed costs and lower milk 
prices will also affect output of both 
participants and nonpartici pants. 

Milk production In 19S3 was 3.1 per- 
cent larger than a year earlier, as cow 
numbers rose 0^8 percent and output 
per cow climbed 2.3 percent. During 
January-April 1984— the first 4 
months of the diversion period- 
production was 0^9 percent below a 
year earlier. Adjusted for leap year^ 
output was down 1.7 percent. 



The dairy cow herd declined by 314,000 
head from November 1983 to April 
1984t a 2.8-percent drop. Cow numbers 
are down 2.1 percent from a year earli- 
er and are expected to decline further 
in 1984, resulting in a yearly decrease 
of 3 to 4 percent. Output per cow is 
expected to be unchanged to down I 
percent because some producers are 
cutting marketing through reduced 
feeding and fewer milkings. Produc- 
tion per cow in April declined 0.4 per- 
cent from last year. 

Prices received by U.S. fanners for all 
milk during January-April averaged 
$13. 33 per cwt, 40 cents below a year 
earlier Prices are expected to 
strengthen by yearend, but annual 
prices probably will average 10 to 30 
cents below 1983'a $13.57. The effec- 
tive all-milk price (adjusted for differ- 
ences in deductions) may decline 20 to 
40 cents. [Clifford M. Carman 
(202) 447'863& 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

• Wheat 

After a final modification to the 1984 
acreage reduction program {ARP)j 
farmers increased their enrollment 
from 63 to 61 percent of the total 
wheat base. At the earlier participa* 
tion level, land enrolled included 57 
percent of the winter wheat base and 
68 percent of the Durum and other 
spring wheat base. With the increased 
signup in late April-eariy Mayj farm- 
ers enrolled another 7 million acres. 
The changes to the initial ARP were 
made in the Agricultural Programs 
Adjustment Act of 1984. 

In allf 21 million acres are expected to 
be idled in 1984, compared with over 
28 million in 1983. This years 1984 
minimum reduction is 30 percent of 
base acreage for participants, com- 
pared with 1983's 20 percent. This 
will mean more acres idled under the 
ARP and cash land diversion (CLD) 
program than were idled under the 
ARP last year. 

However, the 1984 PIK option was re- 
duced to a maximum of 20 percent of 
base, and eligibility was tightened— 
this year a participant has to provide 
the wheat that will be used for his 
PIK payment. So PIK acreage is like- 
ly to total only 3.6 million acres, com- 
pared with 1983's 17 million. The 
modifications made in the Adjustment 
Act raised payment from 7fi to 85 per- 
cent of the established base yteld» a 
change that appears to have mcreased 
the final signup. 
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Over Sixty Percent of Base Enrolled 
Wheat Program 



Enroll me nt 
Wheat 
class Final base IhitisF Final 



Winter . 
Spring , 

Totai. 



7Z^ 
21.7 

93.9 



Million acres 

34.6 40.B 
15.4 16.2 
60l0 57.0 



The combined 1904 winter and spring 
wheat crope are forecast at 2.55 billion 
bushels. 262 million under 1982's 
record. Stocks going into the 19&4/85 
marketing year are estimated at only 
149 million bushels below the L54 bil- 
lion of last June 1. This means wheat 
growers can expect little relief from 
low prices in 1964/85. Hie expected 
Increase in 1984's production will 
offset the atock drop and will maintain 
total supplies at a near-record 3.9 bil- 
lion bushels. This suggestB prices 
could be near loan rates, unless 
demand increaseB unexpectedly. How- 
ever, In late May^ new-crop (July) fu- 
tures prices strengthened in response 
to stronger com and soybean prices 
and concern over the effect of poor 
weather on foreign wheat. 

For world wheat, 1984/85 ia expected 
to resemble the previous 2 years: 
record global prcMJuction and consump- 
tion with near^record ending stocks. 
Ex[K)rtable supplies in the five major 
wheat exporters as a group (the United 
State*, Canada, Argentina, the EC, and 
Australia) are anticipated to be 
records. U.S. export prices could fall 
for the fourth consecutive year, be- 
cause of large world surpluses and a 
lower U.S. loan rate. 

Several million tons of weather- 
damaged or feed-quality wheat were 
traded in 1983/84. Australia sold the 
largest amount, over 1.5 million tons. 
To help meet domestic feed require^ 
ments, South Africa bought 400,000 
tons, its largest purchase of feed wheat 
in 15 years. Sales of lower quality 
wheat are likely to continue this aum- 
mer: Australia plans to sell an addi- 
tional half-million tons, and the EC, 1 
million tona of denatured wheat. 

The major wheat exporters will strug- 
gle to maintain their market shares in 
1984/85. Canada will likely increase 
sales about a half million tonst 
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whereae export volume in Argentina 
will fall. Because Argentina made 
targe shipments during December 
1983-Jun« 1984, It has little left to 
ship in the upcoming July -November 
period. Last year, Argentina shipped 
2.4 million tons during July- November, 
AuBtralia*B exports could increase 
about 2 million tons. The EC will be 
presBured to increase exports also, be- 
cause of an increase in exportable sup- 
plies. Collectively, exports by the ma- 
jor foreign auppliera are expected to in- 
crease about 1.5 million tons to a 
record 69-5 million. 

The U.S. export forecast for 1984/85 
stands at 36.7 million tons, down 1.4 
million from last year. The U.S. share 
of world wheat exports may fall slight- 
ly from 1983/84'ft 38 percent, and it 
will be well below the record 48 per- 
cent in 1981/82- lAllen Schienbein 
(202) 447-8444 and Bradley Katmen 
(202) 447-8879] 

• Hive 

Rice supplies in 1984/85 are expected 
to rebound to near the 1982/83 levels, 
reaching 194 million cwt. Carryin 
stocks will make up about one-fifth of 
supplies. Production is expected to in- 
crease 50 percent frotn this season's 
PIK-reduced level, going from 100 to 
150 million cwt. Domestic uae will 
likely continue a slight upward trendy 
reaching 62 million cwt, 

U.S, rice «tporta for 1984/85 are fore- 
cast at 62 million cwt, the same as for 
1983/84^ Thui, for the first time since 
1961/62t exports are not expected to 
outpace domestic use. With total 
disappearance unlikely to improve sig- 
nificantly from the current season, 
carryover at the end of 1984/85 may 
bulge to more than 60 million cwt, 
pushing the stocks-to^use ratio to over 
45 percent, compared with 18 percent 
averaged during 1978-80. Season aver- 
age prices for 1984/85 are forecast at 
$7.75toS9.25acwt. 

World rough rice production in 1983/84 
is forecast at 445 million tons, sharply 
above last year's record 420 million. 
Rice trade in calendar 1984 will prob- 
ably be about the same as last year, 
with reduced trade in several import- 



ing countries being offset by increased 
Indian purchases. India has bought 
targe quantities of rice this year be- 
cause drought cut its 1982/83 crop. In- 
dia usually imports wbeat when a ce- 
real shortfall exists, but it has pur- 
chased rice at relatively favorable 
prices this year, Indonesian imports 
are expected to fall from nearly 1.2 
million tons in 1983 to 700,000 this 
year, because domestic supplies are 
larger. 

Thai rice export prices are about $255 
a ton, well below the $450 U.S. price. 
Because of this differentiali Thai ex- 
ports in 1984 may reach a record 3.85 
million tons, while U-S. volume will 
likely fall to 2 milHon, the lowest since 
1976. 

The first USD A forecast of world rice 
production for 1984/86 is 448 million 
tons, sUghtly above the 1983/84 record. 
World ending stocks may fall for the 
sixth consecutive year, as some foreign 
producers continue to reduce excess 
slocks. Trade in 1984/85 is likely to be 
slightly below the Current level. 
\Barbam C. Stucker (202) 447-8444 
and BradUy Karmen (202) 447-8879] 

^Feed Grains 

The U.Sh com crop is projected at 7.8 
billion bushels for 1984, nearly double 
1983, Combined with carryover stocks 
of 0.5 billion, the crop would bring 
1984/8fi supply to 8,3 billion, about a 
billion larger than this season and 
nearly the same as In 1980/81, Use is 
expected to rise 6 percent to about 7.2 
billion bushels, leaving carryover 
stocks in 1985 slightly over 1.1 billion. 
The doubling of stocka implies some- 
what lower farm prices than during 
the current year* but supplies will like- 
ly be tight enough to yield a season- 
average price of $2.65 $3.20 a 
buahel— 10 to 65 cents above the na- 
tional average loan rate. 

The grain-consuming animal units on 
farms in 1984/85 are expected to total 
76.6 million, down 3-4 pen?ent from 
this year. Most of the decrease will 
result frotn fewer hogs raised, but 
dairy producers and cattle feeders will 
also reduce their animal numbers. 
With lower grain prices expected, feed 
and residual use of com is forecast to 
rise slightly. 

Food, seed, and industrial (FSI) use of 
com will account for about 14 percent 
of total use in 1984/85, compared with 



8 percent a decade ago. Pending legis- 
lation on gasoline taxes could give fuel 
alcohol sales a further boost. 

April 1 stocks of feed graina totaled 
104.4 million tons, down 81,3 million 
from last year's record. Unless prices 
rise substantially more, about 12.5 mil- 
lion tons of these stocks will be una- 
vailable to the market ^including 6.6 
million tons of cofiit sorghunt, and bar- 
ley owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and 5.9 million of sorghunt 
and barley in tbe farmer-owned 
reserve. 

April 1 com stocks, at less tban 3.3 
hillion bushels, were the lowest for 
that date since 1976- Com use during 
April -September is expected to total 
2,7 billion bushels, leaving carryover 
stocks of 520 mil 1 ton ^ again, the 
lowest since 1976. Free stocks, includ- 
ing reserve stocks* will be less than 
345 milliotl bushels- FSI use and ex- 
ports are expected to total about 1.4 
billion bushelsp 2 percent above a year 
earlier. Feed and residual use will 
most likely be about 1.3 billion 
bushels, 24 percent under last year. 
Second-half prices are expected to pull 
the season average up to $3.25 a 
bushel, 21 percent above 1982/83. 

Global production of coarse grains in 
1984/86 likely will rebound significant- 
ly from 1983/84. Along with an im- 
proved U.S. com crop in prospect, 
Canadian and EC barley production is 
expected to return to more normal lev- 
els, and the South African corn crop 
may increase with better weather. 

Larger world output will likely result 
in lov^er com prices, which will in turn 
boost coarse grain trade. Lower com 
prices, coupled with uncertainty as to 
whether the EC and Australia will ex- 
port wheat for feed, indicate increased 
volume this year for coarse grain 
trade. 

World coarse grain production in 
1983/84, estimated in May at over 686 
million metric tons, is 99 million (13 
percent) l>eiow 1982/83*s record. How- 
ever, foreign production, estimated at 
648 million tons, is almost 20 million 
larger than a year earlier. The bulk of 
the increase came from the unusually 
large 1983 Soviet harvest (105 million 
tons), a record Chinese output, and a 
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aubstantia) gain in Aiutralian produc- 
tion. Australian output is estimated at 
9.7 million tons, up over 150 percent 
from the disastrous 1982/83 outturn. 

Global utilization for the season may 
be about 4 miUion tons over 1982/83. 
However, feed use is estimated to fall 
2 percent to only 450 million tons. In 
contrast, feed use in 1982/63 rose 3 
percent* An 18-miUion*ton drop in 
1983/84 U.S. feed use more than 
offsets a S-milUon-ton increase in 
foreign feed use. 

Global exportsi exclusive of intra-EC 
trade^ are estimated at almost 92 mil- 
lion tons for 1983/84, up marginally 
over the previous year, but atill 7 per- 
cent below 1981/82. 

For the major coatee grain-importing 
countries, 1983/84looks very much 
like the previous year, except for Chi- 
na and the Soviet Union. China's 
coarse grain imports dropped from 2.5 
million tons in 1982/83 to only 0.2 mil- 
lion thii year, because of record pro- 
duction. Prospects for large Chinese 
purchases nemt season are slim. How- 
ever, the prospects for increased Soviet 
purchases of U.S. com are good. 
[Larry Van Meir (202) 447-8776 and 
Jim Cok (202) 44T8857\ 

• Oiheeds 

Central Illinois soybean prices were 
$8.80 a bushel in late May-up $1.00 
from May L The April 1 itocka re- 
port and year-to-date cnubings imply 
that season-ending stocks could be ex- 
tremely tight; they are forecast at 105 
million bushels, barely 5 percent of 
projected use. Prices reflect the low 
supplies. 

Soybean crush is forecast at 970 mil^ 
lion bushels for 1983/84 (950 million 
on an October -September year). Since 
last October, monthly crushings have 
been below a year earlier. Soybean oil 
prices averaged 32 cents a pound m 
April, then increased to over 41 cents 
in late May- This rise shows how tight 
the oil market is; earlier, supplies of 
com oil, palm oil, and animal fats kept 
a lid on prices. With supplies of these 
alternative sources empected to be 
tighter this summer, continued high 
prices will he needed to ration use. 



The soybean meal market probably 
will not experience similarly strong 
prices. Ljveatock producers have 
responded to higher feed costs and poor 
returns by cutting production. 

Reduced livestock inventories, particu- 
larly hogs, suggest that soybean meal 
prices could be lower during the 
remainder of 1983/84 than the 
$204,70-per^ton season average 
through April. Prices before February 
were around $208 per ton, but during 
February^May they fell to $180-$190. 

A rebound in soybean acreage is likely 
in 1984. Production could exceed 2 bil- 
lion bushels with normal yields. But, 
with beginning stocks of only 105 mil- 
lion bushelSf 1984/85 soybean supplies 
still will be moderately tight. The sea- 
son average price is likely to he $6.00^ 
$8.50 a bushel during 1984/85^ 

Cottonseed oil prices climbed to 45 
cents a pound by late May, nearly 15 
cents above the April average. The 
tight oil situation ia affecting cot- 
tonseed oil as it has soyb<?an oiU Cot- 
tonseed carryover for 1983/84 is pro- 
jected at a tight 200,000 tons^ only 
about half of beginning stocks. 

Sunflowerseed ending stocks are ex- 
pected to he 120,000 metric tons this 
season. These low stocks would be con- 
sistent with the tight situation in 
oilseeds. Prices for sunflowerseed 
could average $300 a metric ton, a 50- 
percent rise. 

World production of oilseeds in 1984/85 
is forecast at 182 million tons, roughly 
10 percent above the reduced 1983/84 
output. Most of the gain is expected in 
the United States, although foreign 
production may expand slightly, 
Canada's rapeseed crop should increase 
in response to higher prices. China's 
oilseed production will probably stay at 
or near 1983/84 levels. Early esti- 
mates of South American soybean pro- 
duction call for only small gains, if 
yields are more normal in Argentina. 



The 1983/81 woHd oilseed production 
estimate in May was 165.4 million 
tons. The soybean estimate was raised 
0.9 million, mainly because of an ex- 
pected rise in Argentina's crop to 5.8 
million tons. 

The U.S. will have larger exportable 
supplies of soybeans and meal In 
1984/85f but world oil supplies may 
remain near this year's leveL U^S^ soy^ 
bean exports for 1984/85 are projected 
at 22,7 million tons, soybean meal at 
5,7 million, and soybean oil at 0,7 mil^ 
lion* Forecast increases in EC demand 
for soybeans or meal are based on the 
change in the soybean meal-com price 
ratio, which could remain favorable to 
meal use. Soviet soybean meal 
demand In 1984/85 will be a major ele- 
ment in the world oilseed market; in- 
creased Soviet imports in order to im^ 
prove feeding efficiency are empected. 

U.S. exports of soybeans for 1983/84 
are estimated to be 20.7 million tons, a 
16-percent decline from 1982/83 but 
above 1981/82. Nevertheless, the esti- 
mate is above Aprils because of 
stronger import demand, especially by 
Mexico. The soybean meal export esti- 
mate is 4.9 million tons; exports as of 
March 1984 were 18 percent below a 
year earlier. The combined export esti- 
mate for Brazil and Argentina is 
slightly higher than last year. U.S^ 
soybean oil exports for 1983/84 are es- 
timated at 750,000 tons. [Roger Hoskin 
(202) 447-8776 and Jan Lipson 
(202) 447-885^ 

^Cotton 

Production is forecast at 10-13 million 
bales in 1984. with 11^5 million bales 
most likely. With estimated beginning 
stocks of only 2.9 million bales, sup- 
plies will be moderately tight in 
1984/85. Although total use ts expect- 
ed to fall, carryover stocks may rise to 
only 3.2 million bales by August 1985. 

U.S. yields daring 1979-83 averaged 
515 pounds per barrcsted acre. The 
Delta and Southeast have been unusu- 
ally wet this Bpring, and Texas needs 
rain, but average or better yields are 
atill possible across the belt. 

Mill use will climb an estimated 7 per- 
cent daring 1983/84 to 5.9 million 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 



Choice steers^ 



Broilers^ 
Cents/ fb. 




Prices for mqst recwit month are mid-month prices. 
^Omaha. ^goO-TOO lbs., Kansas City. ^ markets. 
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bales- RiBing consumer incomes and a 
rebuilding of inventorieB help explain 
the improvement- However, null use 
could decline 3 percent during 1984/85, 

to 5.7 million bales, as the economy 
slows and textile inventories are re- 
plenished. 

World cotton production may increase 
9 percent in 1984/85, reaching a record 
73.5 million bales. The expected gain 
in the U.S, accounts for most of the 
anticipated increase but an improved 
harvest in Pakistan and continued re- 
bound in Mexico may pull foreign pro- 
duction up about 4 percent. duAese 
output is alBO expected to be strong. 

Improved economic conditions could 
bring global mill use to a record 71.2 
million bales, 2 million higher than 
this year. AU of the gain is expected 
to come in foreign countries^ However, 
since major producing countries are 
Likely to increase consumption more 
than importing nations, world trade is 
projected to edge up only slightly, to 
19.0 million baW Of this, exports by 
foreign countries are expected to re- 
bound to about 13-5 million, from this 
year's reduced level of 11.8 million. 

U.S. exports for 1984/85, constrained 
by available supplies in China, Paki- 
stan, and Nfeiico, are expected to de^ 
cline to about S.5 million bales- This 
will lower the US, trade share to 29 
percent, compared with this year's 37 
percent. 

World stocks next season are expected 
to rise by 2.2 million bales; even 
though demand is growing, it is likely 
to fall short of the sharp production in- 
crease. Most of the stock gain is pro- 
jected to come in foreign countries. 

Because of strong sales and shipments, 
the estimate of 1983/84 U.S. cotton ex- 
ports has been raised to 7,0 million 
balcs^ Also, Chinese production is now 
estimated at a record 21.3 million 
balesp up 29 percent from last year. 
iTerry Townsend (202) 447-8444 and 
Donnel O'Flynn (202) 382-9820] 

^ Peanuts 

Contracts for additional peanuts had to 
be signed by April 15. and prices were 
strong. In the Southwest, prices aver- 
aged $350-380 per ton. In the 
Southeast, where the bulk of the addi- 



tional production occurs, most of the 
additional peanuts were contracted at | 
$400 or over. 

The strong contract prices likely eu- 
couraged more acreage for additional 
peanuts than indicated by the Febru- 
ary acreage Intentiona report. Because | 
of weather problems, peanut plantings 
trailed normal levels in all States ex- 
cept Alabama. However, at this early 
stage yield prospects have not been 
lowered. With a normal yield, 1984 
production could exceed 1982 and 
1983. 

Domestic food use of peanuts in 
1983/84 is estimated at 2,090 million 
pounds and will run about 80 percent 
of quota production. Seed, which also 
comes from quota production, will ac- 
count for around 190 million pounds of 
domestic use. Crush of low-grade and 
surplus peanuts, including both quota 
and nonquota, will take about 380 mil- 
lion pounds^ or nearly 12 percent of to^ 
tal production. 

Exports for 1983/84 are estimated at 
775 million pounds. Ending stocks are 
forecast at 700 million, down from 864 
million a year ago. The tight supplies 
and strong demand for vegetable oils 
have resulted in higher prices; the sea- 
son average for peanut oil Is expected 
to be 47.5 cents per pound, compared 
with 25 cents during 1982/63. iOuane 
Hacklander (202) 447^fi77(Sl 

• ro6acco 

The May 9 crop report indicated that 
U-S- tobacco production totaled 143 
billion pounda in 1983, down 26 per- 
cent from 1982. Production was down 
for every type except Connecticut Val- 
ley shade-grown. Despite the smaller 
crop, grower prices were off about 2 
cents a pound from the previous year 
because of lower crop quality and weak 
demand. 

Prices for 1983 Maryland tobacco aver- 
aged $1-09 a pound during March-April 
auctions, 44 cents below 1982 and 66 
cents below 198L The drop reflected 
the lower quality 1983 crop and weak 



demand- Also, Maryland tobacco does 
not have a Government price support 
program. The average price declined 
as the marketing season progressed. 

For the year through June 1984, ex- 
ports of unmanufactured tobacco are 
expected to be a little above 1982/83*8 
527 million pounds. During July 
1983-March 1984. shipments rose 4 
percent to 429 million pounds* while 
the average unit value of exports in- 
creased 7 percent. Exports of flue- 
cured during July-March were down 2 
percent, while hurley exports were up 
37 percent. IVerner N. Grise 
(202) 447-8776] 

• Fruit 

Early-season forecasts indicate that 
1964 will see bumper crops of most 
fruits and tree nuts. The first forecast 
for 1984 peach production in nine 
Southern States is 783 million pounds 
(355>000 metric tons), more than two- 
and-one half times last year's crop and 
almost double 1982. Texas is the only 
State reporting a smaller crop. 

The first forecast of California sweet 
cherry production is 36,000 tons 
(32,700 metric tons), more than double 
1983 and triple 1982. Har\-eat of early 
varieties began in late April; harvest 
of Bing cherries began in early May. 
The 1984 CaUfomia almond crop is es- 
timated at 450 million pounds (204,000 
metric tons)^ shelled basis> 88 percent 
more than 1983 and 10 percent above 
the 1981 record. 

Meanwhile, estimates of the 1983/84 
citrus crop continue to decline. The 
May estimate of oranges. 175 million 
boxes> was down 1 percent from April 
and 22 percent from last year's produc- 
tion. The grapefruit crop may be 12 
percent below 1982/83 and the lemon 
crop 14 percent below. Florida's 
tangelo crop is expected to he 3.6 mil- 
lion boxes, 3 percent less than estimat- 
ed in April and 5 percent less than the 
1982/83 outturn. The Temple crop es- 
timate remains at 2.9 million boxes, 38 
percent below last season. 

These reduced crops, combined with 
smaller supplies of frozen concentrated 
orange juice, mean that prices for both 
fresh and processed citrus will remain 
high through the 1983/84 crop year 
and poeaibly beyond, depending upon 
how badly the December 1983 freeze 
damaged trees. 
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The small citrus crops and reduced 
1983 packs portend higher retail prices 
for canned fniitB through 1984 and 
possibly to mid'1985< Production of 
major canned fruits in 1983 totaled 
only 29 million cases^ 10 million lesB 
than a year earlier. Combined with 
carryover of only 13 million cases* the 
■mall pack brought 1983/84 supplies to 
only 42 million. Shipments are expect- 
ed to come to nearly 38 million^ leav- 
ing a carryover on June 1 of slightly 
less than 5 million cases. This yean 
canners expect to pack an estimated 8 
million cases more than last- But, 
with the carryover down about 63 per- 
cent, supplies of the major items will 
total only a little more than 42 million 
cases, nearly 30 percent less than in 
1982/83. iBen Huang (202) 447-7290] 

• Vegetables 

First -quarter 1984 grower prices for all 
vegetables averaged 43 percent higher 
than a year c^arlier But* April prices 
moderated because of increased sup- 
plies of celery, lettuce, and tomatoes 
from California, Arizona^ and Florida. 

Average grower prices for fresh car- 
rots, celery* sweet com, lettuce, onions, 
and tomatoes were higher during 
January-March 1984 than in the com- 
parable 1983 period. Strong onion 
prices still reflect the December 1983 
freeze's effects on yields. 

First-quarter retail prices mirrored the 
higher grower prices. The Consumer 
Price Indem for fresh vegetables (ex- 
cluding potatoes) was 33 percent above 
a year earlier. Second -quarter retail 
prices should fall to 1983 levels if 
favorable weather sustains yields dur- 
ing June. 

Tight supplies of most processed vege- 
tables during the second quarter will 
buoy prices for canned peas, com, and 
green beans. In major processing 
States planting is proceeding on 
schedule. The 1983 pack of frozen veg- 
etables and potatoes was 5 percent 
below 1982, but an increase in 1984 
processing acreage pointa to a larger 
pack this year. 



Spring potato area is expected to be 
84,600 acres, up 9 percent from last 
year This will lead to a 26 percent in- 
crease in the spring crop, to 2.31 bil- 
lion pounds. Greater production is ex- 
pected from all the major growing 
areas, California, which produces 
about 46 percent of the total crop, will 
contribute 58 percent of the increase- 
Only a small gain is in sight for 1984 
spring onion production, because of 
tight supplies of transplants and un- 
favorable harvest conditions in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. Ijohn Love 
(202) 44T7290\ 

• Sugar 

U,S. cane sugar production for 1984/85 
is forecast at 2.9 million tons, raw 
value, compared with 3.0 million for 
1983/84. The Florida and Texas crops 
are expected to rebound from poor- 
weather production in 1983. However, 
Louisiana's stubble (ratoon) crop was 
badly damaged by last Ekjcember's 
freeze, and the State's 1984/85 produc- 
tion could be down 100,000 tons from 
last season. Good weather in Hawaii is 
expected to bring about another 
million-ton raw sugar total for that 
State. 

Sugarbeet planting may be up about 3 
percent in 1984. with a substantia] in- 
crease in California. Beet sugar out- 
put for 1984/85 is forecast at 2.85 mil^ 
lion tons, raw value^ ap more than 
200.000 from 1983/84. US beet and 
cane sugar production is projected to 
be between 5.4 and 6 million tons, 
compared with 5.6 million in 1983/84. 

The Coca-Cola Company announced 
that as of May 15 it will allow as 
much as 100 percent high fructose 
com simp (HFCS) in the sweetener 
mix for its fountain cola, up from 75 
percent. This decision could affect 
U.S. sugar displacement in 1983/84, 
but the effects may be limited by con- 
straints on HFCS production capacity 
during the summer demand peak. 
Sugar consumption for 1983/84 contin- 
ues to be estimated at 8.65 million 
tons (including sugar in blended prod- 
ucts coming from Canada), about 
300,000 below 1982/83. In 1984/85, 
U.S. sugar use is expected to fall to 
about 8.4 million tons. 

The price for raw sugar (c.i.f. 
duty/feepaid, New York) averaged 22 



cents a pound in Aprils the same as in 
March. Wholesale refined sugar prices 
were stable in April, ranging between 
29.6 and 32 cents. The U.S. retail 
price averaged 36.6 cents in April. 
Since February, prices for HFCS-55 
(used in soft drinks) have risen almost 
a cent in some markets. Growing 
demand for HFCS is expected to 
strengthen prices further in the next 
several months. 

The world price for raw sugar (f.o.b. 
Caribbean) averaged just below 6 cents 
a pound in Aprils down from 6^4 in 
March. World sugar coniumption in 
1983/84 is estimated at 95.7 million 
tons, about 1 million above estimated 
output. However, production is expect- 
ed to rise above consumption in 
1984/85> adding to already large stocks 
and keeping pnces low. [Robert Barry 
(202) 447-729(A 



Upcoming Crop Reporting Board 
Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the lime the July Agricultural Outlook 
comes off press. 

June 
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Cattle on Feed 
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Milk Production 
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Catfish 




Vegetables 
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Grain Stocks 




Hogs & Pigs 
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Livestock Slaughter 




Cold Storage 




Eggs. Chickens, & Turkeys 
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Farm Production Expenditures 
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Acreage 
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Ag Prices— Monthly 
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Dairy Products 
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Poultry Slaughter 
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Nondtrus Fruits & Nuts- 
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Celery 
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Crop Production 
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Turkey Hatchery 
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Vegetables 



Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information, 
write or call Jerry Clampet, SRS-Crop 
Reporting Board, Rm. 5809-South 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20250; (202) 
4472130. 
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Farm Income Update 



The 1984 farm income picture will be 
shaped by stronger crop and livestock 
priceSr income from the distribution of 
the 1983 PIK commodities and the 
1984 wheat PIK this fall, moderate 
pnce increases for Inputs ori^nating 
off farmsp and more normal crop pro- 
duction. Howeven key factors — 
weathen the strength of the world 
economy, and U.S. inflation and in- 
terest rates— remain largely uncertain. 
Mostly because of a lowering of the 
crop price forecast, net cash income is 
expected to range from $34 to $38 bil- 
lion, down from the $37 to $41 billion 
previously expected and also down 
from the likely 1983 total. Net farm 
income is forecast at $30 to $34 billion, 
up significantly from the drought* 
reduced 1983 level. 

Net farm income measures the income 
generated from a given year's output. 
It represents the net value of produc- 
tion, regardless of whether the com* 
modities are sold, fed, or placed in 
inventory dunng the year. Net cash in- 
comCf on the other hand, measures the 
income farmers choose to receive in a 
given year, regardless of the level of 
production or the year the marketed 
output was produced. The difference 
between these two series is similar to 



the difference between accrual bet 
farm income) and cash (net cash in- 
come) accounting. 

OfT-farm income can contribute signifi- 
cantly to farm family welfare. This 
year it is expected to range from $41 
to $45 billioni compared with about 
$40 bilUon In 1983. It may comprise 
less than 60 percent of total farm fam- 
ily IncomOi contrasted with an estimat- 
ed 65 percent in 1983 and 64 in 1982. 
Wages and salaries constitute about 63 
percent of total off farm income. Oth- 
er components include nonfarm busi- 
ness and professional income, veterans* 
benefit Bi interest, dividendsi and other 
transfer and wage income. Improved 
employment opportunities and higher 
wage rates will be critical in raising 
total off-farm income^ Off-farm in- 
come is most important to those farms 
with sales of less than $40,000. 

Gross Cash Income To Ri^e 
Gross cash income is expected to rise 3 
to 5 percent in 1984, the largest gain 
since 1980'b 6 percent. Much of the in- 
crease will be due to a 4- to ^percent 
rise in cash receipts from marketing. 
Crop cash receipta are expected to 
move up 2 to 4 percent, led by in- 
creases for oil crops, fruits and nuts, 
and vegetables. Receipts for food 
grains may fall somewhat as continued 
low wheat prices and receipts offset 
higher rice receipts. Feed grain re- 
ceipts may also decline slightly from 
year earlier levels, as low marketing 
volumes outweigh higher prices. 

Livestock cash receipts are forecast to 
increase 6 to 8 percent, the largest rise 
since 1979's 16-percent jump. Because 
of strong pricesi poultry and egg re> 
ceipts will probably go up the most, 
rising about a fifth— the greatest gain 
since 1973's 69 percent. Demand for 
poultry products remains strong, and 
supplies of competing meats are declin- 
ing. Meat animal receipts could rise 
as much as a tenth, as stronger prices 
for cattle and hogs outweigh reduced 
marketing. Dairy cash receipts could 
fall 4 to 6 percent, the first decline 
since 1962, as both marketing and 
prices drop. 



Government Payments 
To Remain SubBtantial 
Direct Government payments (cash 
payments plus PIK disbursements) are 
expected to add $6 to $10 billion to 
1984 gross cash income. Distribution 
of the remaining 1983 PIK commodi- 
ties earlier this year and distribution 
of some 1984 PIK wheat this fall 
should account for $4 to $6 billion, or 2 
to 4 percent of 1984 gross cash income. 
When PiK payments are combined 
with the ejcpected $2 to $5 billion in 
cash payments, direct payments could 
comprise 4 to 6 percent of gross cash 
income this year. Paid diversion for 
1984 wheat added about $0,5 billion to 
the forecast of 1984 cash payments. 

Of total Government payments for this 
year, about 60 percent were technical- 
ly earned during 1983 including all 
the 1983 PIK). However, the farm in> 
come accounts record Government pay- 
ments in the year they are actually 
disbursed, rather than In the year they 
are earned. While this accounting 
hasn't noticeably skewed totals in pre* 
vious yearSp the magnitude of Govern* 
ment payments in 1983 and 1984 may 
have caused a significant shift in in- 
come to 1984. 

Prod uet ion Expenses 
Also Growing 

Total farm production expenses are 
forecast to rise 6 to 8 percent from the 
$136 billion estimated for 1983. Cash 
expenses will likely rise somewhat 
more— 8 to 10 percent. Depreciation, 
the largest component of total ex> 
penses, may remain near the 1983 lev- 
el and mute the increase in total pro^ 
duction expenses. Depreciation is not 
included in cash expenses. The rise in 
expenses may be evenly divided 
between increased input use and rising 
input prices. Input use will likely re- 
cover most of last year's 4> to 6- 
percent decline, mamly because of in- 
creased planted acreage. Use of 
manufactured Inputs (fertilizer, pesti- 
cides, fuels, and electricity), machine 
hire and custom services, and seed will 
likely see the largest gains. 

The category "other operating ex- 
penaes*' is expected to rise about a 
tenth,* Expenses for machine hire and 
custom services fell sharply in 1983, 
but with a return to more normal 
acreage and yields, demand for services 
such as custom harvesting should rise. 



^Includes caplu) repairs, hired labor^ machitie 
hire uid cuHtom servicesH dairy deductlonHp cotton 
guming. iiuurance, and mmny other minor itttms. 
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Cotton ginning expenses also fell last 
year, because of the 35-percent decline 
in cotton cmtput Ginning expenses 
wilJ likely rise this year in response to 
stronger cotton production and higher 
ginning costs. Milk pHce deductions 
are expected to be about equal to last 
year's $0.6 billion, but hired labor ex- 
penses could increase 7 to 9 percent 
because of more hours worked and 
higher wage rates. 

Net rent to landlords is expected to in- 
crease a tenth or more in 1984 follow- 
ing last year's decline of over a tenth. 
Share rent will likely rise the most be- 
cause of the expected rise in 1984 cash 
receipts. Cash rent may increase more 
slowly as real estate values continue 
sluggish. 

Output and 
Productivity Gaining 
The U.S. index of total farm output is 
forecast to mcrease about a sixth this 
year, following the 15-percent decline 
induced by the drought during 1983. 
Crop production, which fell 26 percent 
laat year, may rise a third, as acreage 
harvested and yields rebound. 

Feed grain output is likely to show the 
greatest percentage increase, after 
falling 46 percent tn 1983— the sharp* 
est decline of all crop categories. The 
corn crop is expected to rise markedly 
after being halved last year to 4.2 bil* 
lion bushels. Cotton production also 
should rise substantially^ following the 
35*percent drop in 1983- Output of oil 
crops fell 28 percent last yean but 
stronger yields will probably help raise 
production this year. Food grain out- 
put, which only fell 16 percent last 
year because most winter wheat was 
harvested prior to the drought, is ex- 
pected to increase despite the 1984 
wheat PIK program. 

Livestock output* which was record 
high in 1983, could fall somewhat this 
year. Milk production will likely drop 
from the 1983 total, which was also a 
record. Poultry and egg production 
will be about even with last year's 
record. Production totals for pork and 



beef are both expected to decline in 
1984* as producers respond to low re- 
turns of the past year. 

Farm Input use is expected to increase 
3 to 5 percent in 1984. Preliminary 
daU indicate that 1983 farm input use 
registered the largest decline since 
1934. However* use of all major pro- 
duction inputs for crops should recover 
this year. Along with feed, breeder 
and feeder livestock may be the only 
major Input category to slip. Total 
farm input use was record^hlgh in 
1979, when purchased inputs such as 



pesticidest fertilizer, and feed rose eub- 
stantially. 

These movements in farm output and 
input use are forecast to leave produc- 
tivity up more than a tenth In 1984. 
It declined about a tenth in 1983. 
Given ideal growing conditions, pro- 
ductivity could even reach a record 
this year, slightly surpassing 1982. 
U.S. agriculture has been able to in* 
crease production mostly by changing 
the mixture of inputs used* rather 
than by changing the total amount of 
inputs. [Gary Lacier (202) 447-23171 



1983 income Eetintfitem Due in August 

The firat estimates of 1983 farm 
income, based on survey data* will 
be released in the August issue of 
AgricoJtural Outlook* Until then, 
the 1983 atatiaticB will remain 
forecasts. 

Although data for 1983 PIK 
disbursements are still incomplete, 
1983 cash Government payments 
have been finalized at $4.1 billion. 
Following the release of USDA'l 
annual livestock disposition reports, 
the forecast for 1983 livestock 
receipts will be revised downward. 
The Tinal livestock receipts estimate 
will likely still fttll v^lthin 2 percent 
of the original forecast. 

The final crop receipts estimate 
may also be lower than the last 
forecast. Initial State toUls of 1983 
crop receipts also indicate that the 
crop receipts estimate will fail 
within 2 percent of the forecast 
level. Based on more complete 
stocks and marketing informtitionf 
the estimate for the value of 
inventory change is now likely to 
range from $10 to $12 billion. 
Production expenditures are being 
ftnalized. 




Based on data available thus far, 
the 1983 net cash income estimate 
is still expected to be above the 
1980 record nominal level. 
However, it seems likely that the 
1983 net farm income estimate will 
be below the 1982 level of $22.1 
billion and could fall below last 
quarter's forecast. 



In a year such mm 1983, when 
production was substantially 
curtailed, but large quantities of 
stored commodities existed, cash 
and net farm inComefi can diverge, 
with caf^ income rising and net 
farm income failing. The major 
reason, of course, is that farmers 
are selling previous years' 
production from stocks at higher 
prices. Cash income records those 
"Inventory profits" as current year 
income. Net farm income offsets 
them ^^ith an assigned value to the 
drop in stocks. Thus a paradox can 
exist in discussing the sector*A 
financial well-being: in a year in 
which net farm Income may fall, 
net cash income may reach a record 
nominal leveL iGary Lucier 
(202) 447-23171 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



EXPORT UPDATE 

Growth'ln the world economy is contri- 
buting to improved agricultural trade 
thii year. U.S. agricultural exports in 
fiscal 1984 are foTE^cast at $38 billion, 
up 9 p4?rcent from last year, because of 
tight global supplies and higher prices 
for feed grainit oilseeds, and cotton. 
However* at 142 million metric tons, 
the volume of U.S. farm esxports is 
likely to decline tlightly from 1982/83. 
Decreased oilseeds and products ship- 
ments account for most of the decline. 

The value of imports for the first half 
of fiscal 1984 (October- March) rose 15 
percent from a year earlier. Increased 
demand for sugar, rubber, vegetables, 
fruit, wine, malt beverages, and oilseed 
products more than offset declines in 
coffee, cocoa, and meat. Total agricul- 
tural imports are eipected to reach 
$17.6 billion by the end of the year. 
As a result, the agricultural trade 
surplus ia estimated at $20.6 billion, 
an 11-percent increase from fiscal 
1983. 

Feed Grain Exports Higher 
US. feed grain exports, forecast at 
66.1 million tons, could be 4 percent 



higher than in fiscal 1983- The U.S. 
share of the world market should be 
about 2 percentage points above last 
year's 59 percent. Low US. com 
stocks, increaaed Soviet inportsT and a 
drought-damaged South African out- 
turn will likely keep feed grain |Hices 
atroDg. lllua, the value of U.S. feed 
grain exports is expected to be up 30 
percent from last year. The volume of 
U.S, feed grain exports for the first 6 
months of fiscal 1984 ran 6 percent 
ahead of a year earlier. 

Soviets Buy 23 Pereent 
More U.S. Corn 

The Soviets' continued demand for US. 
feed grains has been caused by in* 
creased feeding needs and poor domes < 
tic harvests. For the first half of this 
year, U.S. com exports to the Soviet 
Union were 23 percent ahead of last 
year. 

US. feed grain exports to the Europe- 
an Community (EC), will probably in- 
crease only slightly this year because 
of only small gains in meat production 
and the increased use of domestic feed 
wheat. U.S. com prices are expected 
to decline in 1984/86 as world aupplies 
rebound from depressed 1983 levels. 
This could mean increased foreign 
demand for U.S. feed grains again next 
year. 

Recently, wheat prices have been more 
attractive than those for com, result- 
ing in increased feed uae of wheat at 
the expense of other ingredienta, espe- 
cially com, in some countries. Austra- 
lia is aggressively marketing feed 
wheat to South Korea, traditionally a 
US, com customer. The EC will also 
market wheat for domestic feed use 
and exports. 

Wheat Remains 
A Buyer's Market 
US. wheat exports during October- 
March were about the aaroe as a year 
earlier, refiecting increased shipments 
to the Soviet Union, Brazil, and China 
and decreased exports to India and 
Egypt. Total US- wheat exports are 
forecast at 37.7 million tons for fiscal 
1984, compared with 36.7 miUton last 
year. The world wheat situation will 
remain a buyer's market, with the U,S. 
share around 38 percent— compared to 
last year's 41 and the 1980*82 average 
of 45. Increased Govemm en t -financed 
sales, about 8 percent of total U.S. 
wheat sales since 1977, could boost 
demand. 



U.S. wheat exports will likely fall 
slightly in fiscal 1985. Global wheat 
production may hit a record^ with good 
crops expected in many major wheats 
importing countries and continued 
large foreign exports. 

U.S. exports of soybeans in 1983/84 are 
forecast to increase to 20.7 million 
tona, but they could stilt be 16 percent 
below 1982/83, U.S. soybean stocks on 
April 1 were down 36 percent, tndicat- 
ing supplies will be tight until the new 
crop is harvested this fall. Neverthe- 
less, the export forecast for 1983/84 is 
stronger than earlier expected— by 
about 5 percent— because of higher- 
than -anticipated purchases by Mexico 
and the EC. in contrast, prospects 
have weakened for soybean meal ex- 
ports because of the reduced U.S. crush 
and weaker demand In the £C. The 
volume of soybean meal exports is fore- 
cast 23 percent below^ last year. The 
United States will account for about 
half of world soybean and meal exports 
this year (meal -equivalent basis), com- 
pared with 67 percent last year. 

Soybean Sales to EC 
May Pick Up 

U.S. soybean exports to the EC, 
currently estimated at 8.5 million 
metric tons, could pick up later this 
year and Into 1985, The soybean 
meal/com price ratio now favors in- 
creased soybean meal use in animal ra- 
tions, which could mean higher 
demand for U.S. soybeans to crush in 
fiscal 1985. 

US^ export! of soybean oil for 1983/84 
are forecast at 750^000 tons, 18 per- 
cent below 1982/83. Tight U.S. oil sup^ 
plies and increased domestic demand 
are limiting eitport sales and will like- 
ly boost the price of soybean oil in the 
near term, Brazil's soybean oil exports 
are eitpected to decline from 1 million 
tons in fiscal 1983 to 875,000 this year 
because of reduced supplies and domes- 
tic use of a larger share of total sup- 
plies. Thia will also contribute to 
higher US, prices. On the other hand, 
Malaya^^ palm oil crop is expected to 
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U,S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 



US* wheat exports 
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'Value of U,S. exports divided by volume exported. Data on the wheat, com. soybean, and cottott exchange rates are now included jn the 
U.S. Agficuliuraf Trade tabies ai the back of this issue. 
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U.S. Agricultural ^ports: Value and Volume by CommoTitv 

CornmOdity 



Fiscal 
1981 



Fiscdl 
1982 



Fiscal 
1963 




Fiscal 
1984 F 



eUllon (iollar^ 



Gram* and feed r« . . 21.900 17.615 15.194 17.2 

Wheal & products 7.965 7.615 6.226 6.3 

Rice 1.537 1149 .874 .9 

Coaraegrains' ia5l2 7.051 6.682 6.6 

Com' 4 8.966 5.962 5.717 7.2 

Oilseeds and pfoducti 9^400 9.731 8.873 9.4 

Soybean*. 5.986 6.479 5.866 6.4 

Soybean cak» and rr^aJ 1.599 1.453 1.449 1,2 

Soybean o\\ .457 .498 .462 .6 

Livestock products ^148 3.164 2.995 3.1 



Poultry^ products 
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.579 


.451 


.4 


Ottiry products 




.243 


.372 


.354 


.4 


Horticultural Dfcxiucts . . . . 
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2851 
1.486 


2.689 
1.48? 


2.6 
1.4 


Tobacco 




Conon & Hnieri 




Z248 
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Z163 
.296 


1.703 
.325 


^4 
.3 


Seeds 




Sugar end tropical product* . 




1.372 


.838 


.705 


.8 


Xotal 




43.78C 
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Million metric tons 


38.0 






Wheat 




4Z247 

.940 

69.383 

59.367 

5-820 


44.609 

.721 

58.179 

49.603 

6.007 


36.699 

1.482 

53.769 

47.105 

6.991 


37.7 

T.2 

56.1 

47.8 

7.2 


Wheat flour 




Coarse grains' 




Corn' 




Feeds. Ingredienti & fodders. 




Rice 




3.172 
19.972 


Z911 
25.477 


Z276 
24.522 


2.0 
20.7 


Soybeans 




Soybean cak9 & meeJ. . . . 




6.l4g 


6.266 


6.449 


4.9 


Soybean oil . . . 




.739 

1.426 

.301 

.441 


.941 

1.542 

.103 

.289 


.919 
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.229 
.239 


.7 
.8 
.3 
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Sunflowersoed 




Sunflowerseed oil ... 




Other ollc«ke*& rrwais. . . . 




Beef, pork & variety meats. . 




.386 


.398 
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Poultry meaL 
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.251 
1.431 


.2 
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Animal fau 




Tobocco ............ 




.252 
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3.041 


.2 
1.6 
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Cotton Bl Nnter* ...*... 
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3^70 
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the volume of U.S. cotton exports was 








46 percent ahead of a year earlier. 


Cotton Sales May Slow 
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are expected to reach 7 million bales in 


world cotton trade, compared with 28 
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percent in 1983. 




year's sales, because of improved world 














U.S. cotton * 


exports are expected to de- 








cline to around 5.5 million bales in 








1985. Howe 


ver, much will depend on 








the size of the 1984 crops, both here 








and abroad. 


Cotton production is ex- 



pected to rebound in the other major 
exporting countries— the Soviet Union, 
Pakiatan, and Mexico. 

China, the most recent entrant in the 
export market, had & record crop this 
year and may export over a half- 
million bales in 1984 and possibly a 
millico or more in 1985. In the long 
term, if China can meet quality stan- 
dards and solve transportation con- 
straints, it could emerge as the third 
largest cotton exporter^ after the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union. 
[Patricia M. Haslach (202) 447-88411 

IMPROVED TRADE PROSPECTS 
WITH JAP.AN 

U.S. beef and cttrua exports to Japan 
will increase over the next 4 years 
under terms of a new trade agreement 
reached in April. The previous trade 
pact for beef and citrus, signed during 
the Tokyo Round of the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations CMTN) in 1979, ex- 
pired at the end of March* The new 
accord, in effect through March 1988, 
temporarily settles the long standing 
dispute over beef and Citrus, which had 
become a trouble spot in U.S.-Japanese 
agricultural trade relations. 

Beef Imports To Nearly Double 
By 1987/88 

Under the new beef and citrus agree- 
ment, Japan will increase import quo- 
tas of high-quality beef (grain-fed) by 
6^900 tone annually over the next 4 
years, twice the rate of increase pro- 
vided for under the MTN. Import quo- 
tas of high-quality beefj 30*800 tons 
last year* will reach 58,400 by 1987/88. 
Orange imports will expand by 11,000 
tons per year to 126,000 tone by the 
fourth year of the agreement. This is 
somewhat more than the average year- 
ly increase under the previous agree- 
ment. Imports of grapefruit juice* now 
set at 6,000 tons annually* will not 
face any quota restrictions after April 
1986. However* import levels for 
orange Juice will continue to increase 
600 tons annually— the same as before. 

Because of the expanded quotas, U.S. 
beef sales to Japan will increase by 
about $30 million during 1984/85, and 
could reach 1120 million above current 
levels by 1987/88. U.S. orange sales 
will grow an estimated $7 million dur- 
ing 1984/85, or $^6 million by 1987/88. 
For citrus juice, the United States will 
benefit more from the liberalized 
grapefruit juice marliet, where it faces 
less competition. In recent years, the 
U.S. market share of Japan's orange 
juice imports has been eroding because 
of intense competition from Brazil. 
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Beef and Citrus Are Small Port of 
U.S. Farm Exports to Japan* 

Sugar & trop, products S41- 

Fresh ciinjs $185^ 

8eef & VG3\ 1271- 

Tobacoo 5314- 

Hides & 
skins $236-: 

Grairt 

sorghum 

$B4 




Total: 

$5 89 bihion 



*ln $ millions, for fiscal 1983^ 



The export value of U.S. beef, fresh 
oranges, and citrus juice to Japan is 
small (3 to 4 percent of the total value 
of U.S. agncuJtural exports to Japan). 
Butf it has been growing and will grow 
further because of the recent accord. 
Quotas tm these products became sym- 
bols of the closed nature of the 
Japanese market for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Tensions in other areas of U.S.- 
Japan trade relations, along with a 
chronic and growing U.S. trade deficit 
with Japan, focused attention on 
Japan's restrictive import policies for 
beef and citrus. 

Japanese Move To Liberalize 
Trade Relations 
Japan protects its agriculture in a 
variety of ways. Import quotas are 
currently imposed on 19 agricultural 
products. Imports of food grains are 
strictly controlled by Japan's Food 
Agency. Ad valorem tariffs, relatively 
low or zero on bulk commodities, range 
up to 40 percent on higher value items 
auch as freah and processed fruit and 
vegetables. Strict plant and quaran- 
tine regulations also tend to inhibit 
trade and keep retail prices high. 

Faced with growing criticism about its 
trade surplus and the threat of protec- 
tionist moves by its principal trading 
partners. Japan is beginning to en- 
courage Imports. Japan has reduced or 
eliminated tariffs on certain items, 
eased some quality standards, and flim- 



U.S. Trade with Japan: Our Deficit Keeps Growing^ 

All goods Farn^ goods 

Cdltfodar Adjusted Trad^ 

vear ImPorU E^iPorts exporls' EhPOTU Imports balance 

MiUbndoUars 

1978 24.814 12,689 4.484 4.435 92 -12.126 

1979 26.334 17.368 5^7 5,255 89 -8.966 

19B0 . . . . 30.698 20.574 6.331 6.111 99 -10.124 

t9Bl 37^71 21.515 6.606 6.562 120 -15.956 

1982 39.422 20^65 5.555 5.547 129 -16.757 

1983 40387 21.520 6^51 6^41 168 -19.367 

* Export values i*re f.ai, imporis are cLf. ' Including transshipments. 

"Source: U.S. Fofeign A9''k;uKijral Statistical Report. Foreign Agficuhviral Service. USDA. 




plified certification procedures. An Of^ 
fice of Trade Ombudsman was created 
in January 1982 to handle trade access 

complaints. 

In April 1984, Japan announced its 
fifth and latest tnarltet^opening pack- 
age, which in addition to expanding 
quotas in beef, fresh oranges, and 
citrus juices lowers import duties on 
71 commodities (31 agricultural) start- 
ing in fiscal 1985. The action liberal- 
izes manfactured tobacco imports and 
faciliUtes the retail distribution of 
foreign tobacco product^ deregulates 
to some extent capital and fmancial 
markets, and provides for greater 
international use of the yen. 

Japan is the largest single country 
market for U.S. agricultural products^ 
with sales expected to approach $7 bil- 
lion this year U.S. farm exports to 
Japan grew rapidly In the 1960's and 
1970's in response to the expanding 
livestock industry's need for more feed 
grains and oilseeds. Growth in exports 
has slowed recently, thoughr because of 
a less vigorous Japanese economy. 
About 15 percent of the value of total 
annual U.S. agricultural exports are 
shipped to Japan, and about 40 percent 
of Japan's agricultural imports origi- 
nate in the United States. 

Most of the trade consists of bulk com- 
modities such as feed grains, soybeans, 
cotton, tobacco, and cattle hides. It la 
products such as beef, citrus, and other 
fresh and processed fruits and vegeta- 
bles whose share the United States 
seeks to increase. Growth in Japan's 
economy this year (forecast at 4.1 per- 
cent, compared with 3.4 last year) will 
stimulate recovery in Us livestock sec- 
tor, which should expand imports of 
U.S. feed grains and soybeans. Togeth- 
er, these commodities comprised 48 
percent of the total value of U.S. ex- 
ports to Japan m fiscal 1983. 



Bulk Commodities To Remain 
Our Biggest Export Items 
U.S. exports to Japan will continue to 
be predominantly bulk commodities 
and raw matenals used in various 
agricultural industries. These made 
up about 80 percent of total U*S. agri- 
cultural exports to Japan last year. In 
1983, exports of commodities such as 
meat, dairy products, fruits, vegeta- 
bles^ and nuts totaled nearly $1 billion. 
Trade In these products is more re- 
stricted because Japan, like other 
countries, is concerned with the em- 
ployment and income benefits generat- 
ed by processing agricultural products 
domestically. 

In the short term, Japan's demand for 
imported feedstuffs will grow, 
although not as rapidly as during the 
19608 and 1970's. Japan's livestock 
industry ls expected to continue ex- 
panding, requiring large quantities of 
imported grain and oilseeds. Wheat 
demand will continue to be relatively 
stable, although decreased incentives 
for domestic production will likely 
cause wheat imports to rise slightly. 
Government policies ensuring the pur- 
chase of all domestically produced to* 
bacco, coupled with declining tobacco 
consumption, will cause tobacco im- 
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ports to decrease. Cotton importa are 
likely to decline as well, as competition 
from other Asian textile production 
weakens Japan's industry. 

In the longer temii a large <119 mil- 
lion) and affluent population will con^ 
tinue to ensure a sizahle market for 
U.S. agricultural products, although 
the population growth rate has slowed 
and mcome growth la lower than In 
the 1970't. Increased consumption of 
meat in the Japanese diet* accelerated 
by a more limited fish supply since the 
imposition of 200 mile fishing limits 
by many coastal nations, will also ex- 
pand the Japanese market. A small 
land hase andan inefficient agricul- 
tural sector will continue to constrain 
Japan's ability to produce its ovm food. 
Japan must import over 60 percent of 
its total calorie needs> and agricultural 
self-sufficiency is likely to continue to 
decline, leading to greater dependence 
on imports. ILoie Caplan (202) 447^ 
8860] 
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World Ag Supply & Demand July 11 

Fruit July 13 
Economic Indicators of 

the Farm Sector July 16 

Summaries are available on some com- 
puter netw^orks on the dates indicated; 
the full reports are also released elec* 
tronically 2 to 3 days later. For details 
on the summaries, call (402> 4721892, 
(301) 588 1572, or (301) 982-6500. 
Full reports— text and tables— are pro- 
vided by the system on (402) 4721892. 




FARM FINANCE UPDATE 

The PIK program gave the farm econo* 
my a boost in 1983, but farm income 
has been dampened by high interest 
rates, declining export markets, and 
the 1981-83 recession. Furthermore, 4 
consecutive years of declining real 
farmland values have eroded farmers' 
equity. Many farmers who made large 
capital purchases in the late 1970^s 
have seen their financial positions 
deteriorate considerably. 

Many Farmera 
Still Face Losaea 

Fanners earning a 3-percent return on 
assets (the sector's average for 1982), 
paying approximately 11 percent aver- 
age interest on outstanding farm debt, 
and carrying a debt-asset ratio of 20 
percent are earning only a 1-percent 
return on equity. While many farmers 
are likely earning more than the 
sector B average return, a significant 
number are carrying much higher 
debt-asset ratios. Therefore, a sizable 
number of farmers have been accumu- 
lating losses for the last few years. 
Obviously, a reduction in interest rates 
or an improvement in returns would 
help these operators. However, most 
need to substantially restructure their 
balance sheets to return to long-term 
profitability. 

As farm size increases, the percentage 
of farmers who are highly debt- 
leveraged (having debt-asset ratios 
over 40 percent) also rises, ranging 
from 11 percent for very small farms 
to about 44 percent for large farms. 



Farms having the moat problems with 
debt and cash flow are primarily the 
highly leveraged commercial farms. 
There are about 230,000 of these. 
representing 9 percent of all operations 
and 33 percent of the commercial 
farms (defined as having annual sales 
over $40,000). Owners of smaller 
farmsi who appear to be in much 
better financial shape, frequently have 
significant off-farm incomes to assist 
with debt repayments 

The Farm Finance Survey of the 
Ctensus of Agriculture showed that the 
Western Com Belt had the largest con- 
centration of highly leveraged farmj in 
1980. Eighteen percent of the farms in 
this region had a debt-asset ratio of 40 
percent or greater. The emallest con- 
centrations were in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States. Recent in - 
foTTTiation indicates that these rank- 
ings have not changed^ 

Inter€Mt Rates Remain Highi 
Real Farmiand Valuta Down 
In 1983* farm programs helped many 
farmera to stay in buHineas another 
yean Higher Government payments 
and lower production expenses <both 
the result of PIK) helped many farm- 
ers survive. However, financial condi- 
tions remain stressful for many opera- 
tors- 
Agricultural interest rates declined in 
1983 and have remained stable thus 
far this year. Even after adjustment 
for infiation, they remain high by his- 
torical standards. 

Nominal U.S. farmland values dropped 
by 1 percent last year (April 1, 1983- 
April 1, 1984), compared with a 6- 
percent drop a year earlier Several 
States recorded significant declines in 
the average value per acre. For exam- 
ple, Iowa and Nebraska registered 
drops of 11 and 12 percentj respective- 
ly. On the other hand, Pennsylvania 
and Texas experienced increases of 8 
and 9 percent. In real terms, average 
U.S. farmland values dropped for the 
fourth consecutive year. 

Farmers, Lenders Changing in 
Response to the Times 
Many farmers are restructuring their 
balance sheets, and many have partial- 
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Rate of Income Return to Equity, 
by Debt/Asset Ratio and 
Interest Rate 



Debt/a tset 
ratio 

^percent) 



^ 



IntereiT rato on 

outsianding debt 

(percent) 

7 n 

Return toequjtv 
tpefcent) 



I 

i 
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10 XO 3.0 

JO Z6 Z1 K7 

20 2.0 1.0 0.0 

30 1^ 0.4 -Z1 

40 aa -2,3 5.0 

60 '1.0 -5.0 -9.0 

60 -3l0 -9.0 -15.0 

' Thii table assume* a farm an whkrh the 
rate of income retiim to dssets Is3 percent, 
appfoximatelv the average for the forrr* 5fcc 
tor In 19B2. To fflustraie: if the farm afao 
had the avera^ [iebt/asset ratio for the farm 
sector, 20 peroeni, end the average interest 
rate, 1 1 percent, itt rate of incocne return to 
equitv wooidtw 1*0 percent. 

Source: Modified from Emanuel ME*Jk:har, 
"A Financial Perspective on Agriculture/* 
^Federal Reberve Sultelin, January 1984. 



ly liquidated farm capital assets. Most 
farmers have been reluctant to incur 
large amounts of additional long-term 
debt, as evidenced by the 2 2-percent 
increase in farm real estate debt in 
1983. Thii rise was the smallest in 
over 35 years. 

Farm lenders have also adjusted to the 
changing farm' economy. They have 
adopted more conservative lending 
practices because of continued high in- 
terest rates and potential loan losses. 
They have increased collateral require- 
ments, and they are more carefully 
scrutinizing cash flow projections in 
credit applications. Although most 
lenders have been helpful to highly in- 
debted farm borrowers, it appears that 
many must now take more drastic ac- 
tion on overdue loans- 
Federal Reserve Bank (FRB) surveys 
suggest that creditor foreclosures rose 
considerably during October 1983- 
March 1984, although absolute 
numbers remain smalL The American 
Council of Life insurance recently re- 
ported that 2.6 percent of the farm 
debt held by Life iuaurance companies 
in December 1983 was In the process of 
foreclosure, compared with 2.4 and L2 
percent in 1982 and 1981, respectively. 



Debt Distribution by Farm Size^ 

I 

■ Ratio of debt toasaet& 

■^ Size of farm' 

71 and 

»0-10 1M0 41*70 over Total 

Perc^ol of operators 

Ali farms 58 24 11 8 100 

Laroe, . , 21 36 25 19 1X 

Medium 34 35 18 13 100 

Small 55 26 11 8 IX 

Very (mail 73 16 7 4 100 

Percent of ck?6t owed by oparatori 

Air farms 5 32 32 31 IX ' 

targe 3 27 33 38 100 

Medium ^ . . , , 5 34 32 29 IX 

Small 8 37 Z9 26 IX 

Verysmijll 6 38 31 23 IX 

* As of January 1, 1984. Estimates Oased on data from Bureau of the Census, 1979 Farm 
FinarKe Survey, ^Accordir>g to annual s^tes of farm products sold, as follows large, S2X.00O 
and ovor; medium, S40,0X to Sl99,999; small. S10.0QO to i39.999: arxJ very small, Under 

siaooo. 

Source: Emanuer Meljchar. '*A Firtanciai Perspective on ABrlcuJture/* Federal Reserve Suilotin, 
January 1984. 






The FRB surveys also indicate tbat the 
number of farmers leaving the sector 
because of fmancial stress is risingn 
For example, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis estimated that 
between October 1983 and March 1984» 

3.4 percent of farmers and ranchers in 
its area discontinued farming because 
of financial difficulties. This compares 
with 2 percent during the same period 
the previous year. 

In January 1984, the American Bank- 
ers Association surveyed 1,000 agricul- 
tural banks. Findings indicated that 
of the loans held by 522 banks 
responding to the survey^ 22 percent 
were being given closer supervision^ 8,7 
percent were considered distressed, and 

2.5 percent were under foreclosure. 
These bankt also indicated that nearly 
30 percent of their borrowers had lost 
money in 1983. 

1984 Could Be a Critical Year 
The number of fanners leaving the 
sector for financial reasons will likely 
increase during the remainder of 1964. 
Many analysts believe that lending in- 
stitutions have postponed foreclosures 
and liquidations on their most dis- 
tressed clients for as long as they can. 



Although credit terms can be ar- 
rangedf farm-sector interest rates are 
expected to rise, making it even more 
difficult to qualify for a loan. Demand 
for production credit will be higher 
than in 1983, because planted acreage 
Will likely increase. Total farm debt is 
forecast to rise about 3 percent in 
1984. 

U.S. farmland values are not expected 
to change significantly over the next 
few years. Regional values will vary 
because of differences in commodity 
returns and local markets for farm- 
Land. Land values in the Com Belt 
and parts of the Southeast may weak- 
en further. Farm-sector equity is fore- 
cast to grow 2.7 percent in current dol- 
larsj however, in real terms^ it will 
drop for the fifth year in a row. 

Financially, this year could be critical 
for the farm sector. If larger produc- 
tion and sluggish exports force com- 
modity prices downr and if interest 
rates continue to rise, more farmers 
could be in financial difiiculty- One 
bright spot is the expected increase in 
farm product demand generated by an 
improving economyi However^ with 
about 63 percent of all farm debt owed 
by highly leveraged operatorst lenders 
know that even if net farm income im- 
proves, a large portion of their custo* 
mers will continue to have serious cash 
flow problems, iGeorge Amols and 
Stephen Gabriel (202) 447 73401 
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Transportation 



FRUIT A VEGETABLE 
TRANSPORTATION OUTLOOK 

Transportation Bervicee will be ade- 
quate to meet the needft of this year's 
projected large vegetable crop. Moat 
produce itema are ehipped by truck, 
but the share moved by trailer on*n at* 
car (TOFC) service continue€ to grow. 
In 1981i TOFC service accounted for 
less than 3 percent of all produce ship- 
menta; it doubled to 6 percent in 1983. 

TOFC traffic in all commodities has 
been growing steadily. In 1981, 2.1 
million cars (each car usually carrying 
two aemi -trailers) were shipped- By 
1983, nearly 2.8 million TOFC care 
were loaded, and more than 3 million 
are expected for this year. 

Railroad utilization of TOFC care haa 
alao increased significantly. During 
1981, each car was loaded, on average, 
40 times. For 1983, each car averaged 
51 trips, a 28-percent increase. A sig- 
nificant portion of rail service costs is 
in the Initial purchase of the care In- 
creased use lowers average C(»t, but 
since TOFC traffic is no longer regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commmerce 
Commission and rates for TOFC ship^ 



W Truck Rates & Costs for Produce Shipments from CalHomia to New York City 
H Rates Costs 

^^^^^^^H Lettuce Cktrus Ovvner- opera tor FF^! 

^^^V Oorid/^s Per mile 



t983 
Jan,, 

Mar. 

Apr, 
Mav, 
June 
July, 
Aug. 
Sipt. 
OCL. 
NOV. 

Dec. 



1984 
Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr, 



0.917 
0.934 
0.934 
0.917 
a934 
1.07B 
1.420 
1.416 
r095 
1.078 
0.989 
0.917 



1.115 
1,006 

a9d9 

1.023 



0.959 

aa66 

0.866 

ae49 

0,862 
0.999 
1,365 
1,332 
0-999 
0,962 
0.899 
0.832 



1.049 
1,049 
0.932 

0.982 



1J46 
1,13B 
1,126 
1,142 
1.145 
1.140 
1.141 
1.142 
1.142 
1.140 
1.150 
1,151 



1.157 
1.164 
1,149 
1,149 



1,102 
1.093 
1.DB0 
1.095 
1.110 
1,145 
1,145 
1.147 
1.146 
1,142 
1.159 
1*160 



1.161 
1.170 
1.142 
1.142 



I TOFC Shipmenti of Fre»h Produce 
To Continue Up 



i 



Year 



1981 . 

1982 . 
1963 . 
1964F 



TOFC 




F" Forocast 



menta are not public information* it 
isn't known if theae savings have 
lowered rates. 

Trucks To Remain Dominant 
Despite the gains made by TOFC ser- 
vice, trucks still form the backbone of 
fresh fruit and vegetable transporta- 
tion. According to USDA's Office of 
Transportation, regulated motor ear- 
ners (common and contract carriers^ 
haul nearly 70 percent of all fresh pro- 
duce shipped by truck. The market 
share of the carriers exempt from re- 
gulation declined from 36 percent in 
1978 to 23 percent in 1982. However, 



some of theae eiempt owner- operators 
now transport produce under leasing 
arrangements with regulated carriers. 

Truck equipment should remain ample 
in 1984. Manufacturers delivered 
about 16,700 new refrigerated trailers 
in 1983, 16 percent more than in 1982. 
If current levels of production contin- 
ue, more than 22,000 refrigerated vans 
will be manufactured this year. 
Although some of these new trailers 
are replacing old ones, the total supply 
of refrigerated equipment appears to 
have increased. Also, new legislation 
permits larger equipment on interstate 
highways and much of the Federal aid 
highway system. Many of the new 
trailers have 17* to 27.percent larger 
capacities, and this will significantly 
increase the total capacity of the 
refrigerated trailer fleet. 

Truck Rates To Rise Slightly 
Truck rates for produce during the 
first 4 months of 1984 averaged 12-13 



Cammon cvtiera serve tbe general public 
while HWtTMt cuTiers serve a limited chentele^ 
Howeverp recent deciiioDB hy the tCC have blurred 
the distinction. 
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percent above the same period last 
year. They are eocpected to rise season- 
ally during peak vegetahle harvest 
montha Total truck costa during the 
first 4 months averaged 2 to 6 percent 
above 1983, Costs may increase eJight- 
ly over the reat of the year with the 
entrance of large numbers of new, 
more expensive trailers. The new re- 
frigerated trucks average ¥20,600 at 
the manufacturers' gates^ about 5 per- 
cent above 1983. 

Trucking coata are also slated to in- 
crease on July 1 when user fees for 
heavy vehicles are raised, as mandated 
by the Surface Transportation Aaais- 
tance Act of 1982, Theae fees are still 
being debated by Congress, and the ex- 
isting law may be substantially 
changed with a decrease in these fixed 
vehicle taxes and an increase in the 
fuel tax. Advocates of these changes 
say it would be fairer to tax trucka ac- 
cording to miles driven. 

Under existing legislation, beginning 
July 1, trucks weighing 33iOOO to 
54,999 pounds (empty) will be taxed 
$50 per year plus $25 per 1,000 pounds 
over 33,000, Trucks weighing 65,000 
to 79,999 pounds will be charged $600 
annually, plus $40 per 1,000 pounds 
above 55,000, to a maximum of $1,600 
per vehicle. Although these fees prom- 
ise to add nearly Sl^SOO per year to an 
average truck'i operating costs, they 
would add only about a penny a mile 
to the coat of a truck driven 130,000 
miles annually. 

It is difficult to assess how theae 
charges will be allocated among mar- 
keting components and farmers. Vehi- 
cles operated less than 5,000 miles per 
year over puhlic highways, a group 
that includes most farmer-owned 
trucks are exempt altogether In addi- 
tion, owners of five or fewer trucks 
weigltinK 33,000 pounds or more will 
not be taxed until July 1, 1985. About 
40 percent of produce shipped by truck 
is carried by owner-operators who own 
fewer than five vehicles Thus, fruit 
and vegetable producers, along with 
processors and consumers, should not 
feel the full impact of the user fees un- 
til after mid-1985. 



Hikes in State fuel taxes and truck 
permit fees may again push transpor- 
tation costs up. Twenty-three States 
have increased truck taxes or are con- 
sidering doing so. State tax on diesel 
fuel averages 12.1 cents per gallon and 
often represents a larger share of total 
taxes than Federal fuel and vehicle 
taxes. Both Federal and State taxes 
are mainly intended to provide funds 
for highway repair and maintenance. 

Rail Rates To Be Fiat 
Through Third Quarter 
I The IOC has announced that the Rail 
I Cost Adjustment Factor (RCAF) for 
I the second quarter is unchanged from 
the first quarter. The RCAF is based 
on a forecast of costs for the following 
quarter; thus, the ICC does not foresee 
upward cost pressures oo rati rates 
through the third quarter. In Janu- 
ary, rail rates for farm products, food 
products, and grain rose 3,6 percent, 
4.1 percent, and 4,2 percent, respec- 
tively, from December. Since then, 
rates for these commodities have not 
changed, and they are expected to 
remain about the same through the 
third quarter. 

Railroad transportation of frozen foods 
was exempted from regulation by the 
ICC in December 1983. Such a move 
would normally result in rate reduc- 
tions because of competitive pressures, 
but most frozen food shipments al- 
ready fall under existing boxcar and 
TOFC exemptions, so the impact is ex- 
pected to be minimaL ITQ. Hutchinson 
(202) 447-8707] 
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New Reporte-GPO 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Document*, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washingtout 
D,C 20402. Order by report tttle and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change^ Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in- 
formation call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783 3238, 
Venezuela: An Export Market Profile. 

FAER-201. 32 pp. Price $1.76. 
Corporate Fanning: Importance, In- 
centives, and State Restrictions. 
AER-60a 72 pp. Price $2.60. 
Farm Population Trenda by Farm 
Characteristics. 1975-80, RDRR-40. 
48 pp. Price $2.00. 
Honduras: An Export Market Profile. 

FAER-196. 24 pp. Price $L50. 
Brazil: An Export Market Profile. 
FAER-197. 32 pp. Price $1.50. 
Eastern Europe: Agricultural Produc- 
tion and Trade Prospects through 
1990. FAER-195. 60 pp. Price $2,00. 
New Reports-NTIS 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from NTIS, Identifi- 
cation Section, 5282 Port Royal Road, 
Springfield, VA 2216L Order by re- 
port title and PB number. Indicate pa- 
per copy (PC) or microfiche (MP). For 
further information call (703) 487- 4780. 
Household Expenditures for Fruits, 
Vegetables, and Potatoes. 78-1690, 
40 pp. Price: PC $8.50, MF $4.50. 
(Order hy title), 
EC Gralnst Oilseeds, and Livestock: 
Selected Statistics, 1960-80. SB 703, 
88 pp. Price: PC $11,50, MF M.50. 
PB8 4- 135847. 
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Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 



1983 



IV 



Annual 



ll.f 



1^84 



III F 



IV f 



Annual f 



Prices rK«jrad by farmers (1977*100^ 

Livestock and Products ........ 

Crops 

?Tkm paid bv farmers, 11977-100) 

prod. Items 

ComrnO(Hlies and aervicfiSx Ini, 
taxes, and wages 

Cashraoaipu' ($ biJ,)* 

Livestock ($bH,l 

Crop! {S bll) 

Market baik«i (1967-IDOt 

Retail cost 

Farm value. 

Spread 

Farm vakje/reuil cost (%) 

Retail prices (1967-1 DO) 

Food 

At home ... - . 

Away-from home . . . .^ 

Agricultural exports <$ bil.)^ ...... 

Agricultural importi ($ bil.}^ . . . v. . 



136 


136 


136 


135 


143 


138 


138 


141 


127 


133 


135 


129 


154 


153 


154 


153 


160 


161 


162 


161 


139 


139 


141 


143 


69 


67 


71 


71 


70 


72 


70 


72 


270 


269 


269 


269 


243 


243 


241 


240 


285 


286 


286 


286 


33 


31 


33 


33 


292 


292 


293 


292 


283 


283 


282 


282 


319 


321 


325 


320 


a 5 


8.2 


10.2 


34.8 


4,3 


4.1 


^4.3 


16.4 



144 


146 


146 


739 


144 


151 


150 


154 


151 


151 


138 


142 


138 


127 


137 


156 


163 


162 


161 


161 


165 


170 


170 


170 


169 


136 


146^150 


147-151 


147^151 


144-148 


74 


71-75 


72-76 


73-77 


72-76 


62 


73-77 


73-77 


73-77 


7a74 


283 


290 


295 


297 


290-295 


257 


255 


262 


256 


253-258 


306 


310 


315 


320 


3ia3l5 


33 


33 


33 


32 


33 


301 


304 


309 


312 


304-312 


292 


294 


299 


302 


293-302 


329 


333 


337 


342 


333-342 


10.7 


8.8 


S.3 


10.0 


38.0 


5.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


17.5 



Livestodt and products 

Total livestock and products (1974=100) . . 116.4 116.8 116.7 115.1 112.3 114.5 111.9 112.7 112.1 

Beel (mil. th,) . - 5,556 6,015 5.962 23,060 5709 5,650 5x775 5,550 22,684 

Pork (mil. lb.) 3.771 3^57 4^06 15,117 3,737 3,625 3,175 3,725 14,262 

Veal (mil. lb.) 98 110 117 428 116 90 95 105 406 

Lamband mutton (mil. lb.) 89 94 91 367 98 93 80 82 353 

Hed mean {mil. Ibi) 9,514 9^76 10,376 38,972 9,660 9,458 9.125 9.462 37,705 

Broiters(mil. JbiJ 3,277 3.135 2.917 12,389 3,075 3.300 3,275 3,030 12,730 

Turk^t(miJ. lb.) 581 760 759 2,563 431 590 750 790 2.561 

Total meats and poultry (mil. lb.) 13,321 13,745 14.052 53.861 13,166 13.348 13,150 13,332 52,996 

Eggs(mlLdZ.J 1.405 1,399 1,418 5,655 1,401 1,420 1.430 1.460 5,711 

Milk (bil. 16.) 36.9 35.0 33.8 140.0 34.1 35.0 33.0 32.4 134.5 

Choke «ieeri, Omaha (S/cwt) 67 04 60.39 60.61 62.52 67.58 66-68 65-71 63-69 65-69 

8an'owsaf>dgilts.7markets(S/cwt) .... 46,74 46.90 42.18 47.71 47.68 49-51 57-63 53-59 52-56 
Brolfers-whofesate, I2<ttv weighted avg. 

dressed (ctt/ibil' 46.5 53.9 55.2 - 61.8 56-58 56^2 52-58 57-61 

Turkeys-w+iolesale. N.Y„&'16 \b. hens, 

dreaed (cti/lbJ 57,3 60.3 69.4 60.5 67.7 66-68 66-72 67-73 66-70 

Hggs. N.Y. Gr.Alarge, (cia./d?J 69.1 74.4 91.3 75,2 103.4 82-66 73-79 67-73 81^5 

M[lk,allatWm($/cwt) 13.33 13.33 13.80 13.57 13.40 1Z7{> 12.30 13.7a 13.ia 

13.00 13.30 14.20 13.50 

Crop pricas at the farm* 

Wheat (S/bu.l 3.68 3.53 3.54 3.54 3.46 - - - 3.2^3.50 

Corn (S/bu.) 3.00 3.27 3.16 3.30 3.16 ^ _ _ 2.65-3.20 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 6.01 7.37 7.84 7.87 7.61 - -. - 6.00-8.50 

Upland cotton (cts./lbi) 60.8 65.7 66 1 66.4 66.3 - _ _ _ 

* OuarterJv cash receipts are ssasonany adjusted at annuel rates. ' Annuai data are baaed on Oct-SepL fiscal years ending with the indicated year. ^The 
9-clty price nas been discontinued: itaning with the second quarter 1983 the broiler price is the new 12-city average. * Quarterly prices are simple aver- 
ages, annual prices are for marketing year beginning in year indicated. F « Forecast. Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. *Seasona My adjusted 
at annual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 
























1974 


192? 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 F 


1984 F 
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Receipts 
























Cash receipts. 
























Crops* 


5M 


45.8 


49.0 


48.6 


53.7 


63.2 


72.7 


73.1 


74.4 


71 to 73 


70 to 74 


Livestock 


47. 3 


43.1 


46.3 


47.6 


59,2 


68,6 


67.8 


69.2 


70.2 


70 to 72 


72 to 76 


To:al 


92.4 


88.9 


95.4 


96.2 


112,9 


131.8 


140,5 


14Z3 


144.6 


142 to 144 


144 to 148 


Other cash Income^ .... 


1.4 


1.8 


1.8 


3.0 


4,3 


2,9 


2.9 


3,9 


5.6 


8to 10 


8to 12 


Gross cash income . . . 


93.8 


90.7 


97.1 


99.2 


117.2 


134.7 


143.4 


146.2 


150.1 


151 to 153 


154 to 158 


Noornoney income^ . . , . 


6.1 


6,5 


7.3 


8.4 


9.2 


10.7 


1Z1 


13l3 


13.9 


13to 15 


12 to 14 


Realized gross Irtcome . . 


99.9 


97.2 


104.4 


107.6 


126.4 


145.4 


155.5 


159.4 


164.0 


165 to 167 


167 TO 177 


Value of inventory chg. . . 


1.6 


3.4 


-1,5 


M 


,8 


4.9 


-5.3 


7.6 


-1,9 


-9 to -11 


7 to 11 


Total gross hcome .... 


98.3 


100.6 


.102.9. 


108.7 


127.2 


150.4 


150.1 


167.1 


1.62.2 


155 to 157 


n6to 180 


EKPflnses 
























Cash expenses* .....,.,,. 


59.6 


6K7 


.^7.8 


72.0 


81.0 


97.3 


105.3 


111.5 


113.8 


1 09 to 1 1 1 


118 to 122 


Total expenses , . . , . 


7i.O 


75.0 


8Z7 


88.9 


99.5 


118.1 


128.6 


137.0 


1401 


135 to 137 


144 to 148 


Income 
























Net cash Income 


34.2 


29.0 


29.3 


27.3 


36.2 


37.4 


3B,1 


34.7 


36.3 


41 to 43 


34 to 38 


Total r»t farm income . . . 


27.3 


25.6 


20 J 


19.8 


27,7 


32 3 


21.5 


301 


22,1 


20 to 22 


30 to 34 


Deflated total net 
























farm Income* 


23.7 


20.4 


15.2^ 


14.1 


18.4 


19.7 


12,0 


15.4 


10.7 


9 to 11 


13 to 15 


Otf-farm income* 


28.1 


2^9 


26.7 


26.1 


29.7 


35.3 


37.7 


39,9 


39.4 


39 to 41 


'4t to 45 



F •• Forecast. ^ Includes net CCC loans. ^ Income from machine hire and custom work, farm recreational income, and direct government payments. 
^ Imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings end value of home consumption, * Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and 
expenses associated with farm dwellings, and includes net rent to all landlords. ^Deflated by the GNP implicit price deflator. 1972=100, 'Reflects 
changes in farm definition In 1 975 and 1 977, 



Cash receipts from farming 

1983 1984 

Mar Apr May June nhjiy Aug Sopt Oct Nov Dec ^^an Feb Mar 

Firm marketinei and CCC loa^»^ 9^91 9j679 9,129 9.916 10,825 11.688 1Z121 U.756 13.974 12,617 12,037 9.173 10.199 

Livestock and products 6.182 6,028 5.506 5.822 5.260 5.971 5.875 6^45 5,595 6.055 6,027 5,517 6,159 

Meatanlmats 3.740 3,661 3,008 3.263 2,692 3.419 3.245 3.548 3,005 3.372 3.302 3,043 3,507 

Dalryproducts 1,624 1.590 1.659 1578 1,570 1.550 1.501 1.509 1,456 1.628 1,563 1.461 1.557 

Poultry and eggs 735 685 757 902 S09 929 964 963 1,042 1.071 1.039 931 1.001 

Other 83 92 82 79 189 73 165 225 92 84 123 82 94 

Crops 3.809 3.651 3,623 4.094 5.565 5J17 6.248 8.511 8,379 6.562 6,010 3.656 4.040 

Foodgralns 406 305 326 926 1.833 1,426 877 888 692 601 511 391 463 

Feedcrops. 1,294 986 1,013 1,230 1.080 1J61 1-247 1,211 1599 1.240 1513 968 696 

Cotton (Jintand seed} -104 -8 106 97 62 82 135 1,027 1.352 1.081 694 279 166 

Tobacco 29 35 5 71 579 501 268 379 459 343 36 12 

Otl-bearlng crops 727 554 427 452 833 855 1.227 2,750 1.905 1.187 1.564 672 1,115 

Vegetables and melons 587 713 771 491 544 675 935 942 593 625 612 553 696 

Fruits and tree nuts 236 315 375 479 663 511 709 749 751 483 222 235 221 

Other 634 751 600 419 479 428 615 676 1,108 886 551 522 671 

Government pay menti 148 706 288 243 167 72 129 256 230 554 58 215 24 

Total cash receipt*^ 10.139 10,335 9.417 10.159 10,992 11.760 12.250 I5,0l2 14.204 13.171 12,095 9,398 10,223 

' Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. ^Cash receipts estimates reported In this issue for 1983 

contain rwssions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of reducing safes. 
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Cash receipts* from farm marketings, by States, January -March 



Stat* 



Lhr«ftock 
mnd products 



1983 



1984 



Crops^ 



1983 



1984 



T«ital^ 



1983 



1984 



$Mjl. 



North Atlintie 

Maine 

NfJw Hampshke 
Vefmont. . . 

Hhode hlarxJ 
Canoecttcut . 
New York . . 
New Jersey . 
PennsylvanHi. 
North C&rtnl 
Otilo . . . 
Indiaru* . 
Illifiob. . 
Michigan. 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa . . - 

Mi^SCMJfJ - 

North OakatB 
South Dakota 
Nebraska. . , 
Kan^a .... 

Soulhtm 
Delaware. . , 
Maryland. . . 
Virginia . , . 
West V»rgjnia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia, . . 
Florida, . . 
Kentuckv . 
Tefir«ssee . 
Alabama . . 
Mijsi»ippJ. 
Arkansai. . 
Looisiaoa , 
Oklahoma . 
Texas. . . . 

Western 
Montana', , 
Idaho. . . 
Wvoming* , 
Colorado. . 
New Mexico 
Arizona . . 
Utah .... 
Nevada. . . 
Wa Kington 
Oregon, ^ ^ 
California , 
Alaska . . . 
Hawaii . . « 

UniMd States 



57.5 


105.9 


35.8 


61.6 


93.3 


167.5 


19.7 


20.2 


5.8 


8.8 


26,6 


28.9 


97.6 


99,5 


7.2 


7.8 


104S 


107.2 


33.3 


34.3 


31.8 


35.1 


65.1 


69.4 


3.5 


ai 


3.9 


a9 


7.4 


7.0 


47,8 


58.7 


386 


38.0 


66.5 


96,7 


471.9 


S00.2 


125.9 


135.6 


597.7 


635.8 


31.3 


33.3 


46.4 


44,1 


77.7 


77,4 


551.2 


581.2 


203.3 


20a9 


759.4 


782.1 


384.9 


378.6 


510.7 


475.9 


895.6 


854.5 


419.2 


434.9 


665.0 


359.7 


1,084.2 


794.6 


625.5 


554,8 


2.353.7 


1,484.1 


2,979.3 


2.038.9 


293.3 


312.3 


355.8 


341.5 


649.1 


653.8 


980.8 


98a2 


245.1 


238.6 


1,225.8 


1^1.8 


912.1 


799.4 


766.7 


615.0 


1,678.8 


1,314.4 


1,662.3 


1,342.9 


1.523.6 


8618 


3.185.9 


2.206.7 


538.7 


599.3 


396.8 


401.2 


935.5 


K000J5 


221.5 


199.5 


511.7 


270.7 


73a 1 


470.2 


527.0 


447.8 


229.0 


211.1 


756.0 


658.9 


1.070.4 


1J88.0 


9218 


356.6 


1,994.2 


1 .544.6 


1,037.8 


eia4 


623.6 


411.6 


1.661.4 


1,225.0 


62.1 


104.1 


14.6 


16.3 


76.7 


120.3 


166.2 


210.9 


62.7 


50.8 


228 9 


261,7 


223.9 


220.8 


9ao 


80.3 


316.9 


301.1 


42.3 


38.2 


12.0 


10.0 


54.2 


48.3 


394.7 


451.3 


222.6 


165.7 


617.3 


617.0 


101.6 


ni.5 


naa 


99.0 


215.4 


210.5 


447,4 


5m4 


176.4 


i9a7 


6218 


704.1 


235.8 


248.8 


1J71.8 


891.1 


1.407,6 


1.139.9 


24Z5 


268.5 


441.0 


359.7 


68a5 


628.2 


235.2 


220.7 


209.3 


169.1 


444.6 


389.7 


289.1 


357.2 


12Z8 


111.4 


411,9 


468.6 


2025 


256,0 


26516 


276.4 


468.0 


532.4 


343.3 


429.3 


22a6 


287.3 


566.9 


716.6 


114.2 


128.2 


229.4 


293.2 


34a6 


421.3 


589.1 


346.2 


226.2 


204.7 


815.3 


550.9 


1.332.4 


1.406.6 


1.109.8 


656.1 


2,442.2 


2,062 6 


185.3 


194.4 


274.5 


16K8 


469.8 


356.2 


208.7 


209.7 


2?3.2 


232.3 


430.9 


44Z1 


88.8 


in.e 


19.9 


22.7 


108.7 


134.5 


561.4 


541.9 


215.2 


218.6 


776.6 


760.5 


18a7 


132.7 


44.4 


46.5 


233.1 


179.2 


206.8 


183.8 


201.7 


28Z6 


408.5 


466.5 


1044 


118.2 


28.9 


28.4 


133.3 


146.6 


44.6 


3a4 


20.5 


20.9 


65.1 


54.3 


264.6 


239.5 


417.1 


481.9 


681J6 


721.3 


146.5 


132,2 


206.4 


236.1 


352,9 


368.3 


880.6 


984.3 


1,260.6 


1.533.6 


2J41.2 


2^17.9 


1.6 


1.6 


1,4 


1.4 


ao 


3.2 


18.0 


19.7 


108.2 


109.6 


126.2 


129.4 


1 7.909.9 


17.70Z5 


17.325.5 


13.707.1 


35,235.4 


31.409.6 



' Estimates as of the first of current month. * Sates of farm products include receipt from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the^ 
period, Roondeddata may notad<J. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Pricttt Rvcflivsd 

AJ I farm products. 

All crops. 

Foodorairrs 

Feed grvlni and hay 

Feed grains . ,. 

Cotton r 

Tobacco ■ -^ ,v 

Oif-bearlng crops . . , . . . . ^., ^.^ 

Fruit \ ....... . 

Fresh market' ^ ^ : - 

Commercial vegetables *,^. .^ * . 

F resb market ;...,. . \ 

Potatoes" 

Livestock and products 

Msat animals 

Datfv products 

Poultry and eggs . 

Prices p«id 
Commodhles and services, 

interest, taxei. and wa9e rateSu 

Production Items . ..,,... i * / , 

Feed ^ . . . . 

Feeder livestock 

Seed ; . . 

Fertilizer. ,. .,, , 

Agricultural chemicals '. 

Fuels Sf erwrgy ,.,,,,,, ^ 

Farm & motor sjppUes 

Autos & trucki 

Tractors & self-propelled machinery 

Other machinerv .....,...*,.,,..,. 

Building & fencing 

Farm services & cash rent ....**,.*,,,. 
Interest Payable per acr^ on farm reaJ estate debt 

Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 

Wage rate: (seasonally adjusted) 

Production items. Jntefest, taxes< and wage rates . 



Prices received 1191014=100) 

Prices paid, etc. fParlTy index) (1910^14=100) 
Parity ratio* 



11 1^1 ;>, ^ 


Annull 


'«y^ — 


1983 








1934 






1981 


1982 


1983 


May 


D0C 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Mayp 










1977*- 100 










139 


133 


135 


137 


140 


144 


144 


145 


146 


144 


134 


121 


129 


129 


137 


138 


137 


139 


140 


144 


166 


146 


148 


154 


144 


145 


142 


145 


150 


148 


141 


120 


144 


148 


151 


152 


150 


153 


158 


161 


145 


120 


146 


148 


153 


154 


151 


155 


160 


163 


m 


92 


104 


105 


111 


104 


109 


116 


113 


123 


140 


153 


156 


157 


151 


151 


150 


149 


149 


156 


110 


88 


102 


92 


118 


121 


114 


119 


121 


126 


130 


175 


128 


129 


142 


129 


128 


130 


134 


161 


132 


187 


129 


130 


148 


132 


130 


132 


137 


170 


136 


127 


131 


141 


145 


164 


169 


155 


136 


113 


135 


120 


130 


141 


150 


171 


178 


160 


136 


106 


177 


125 


123 


127 


139 


153 


157 


159 


170 


171 


143 


145 


141 


144 


143 


150 


151 


151 


151 


145 


150 


155 


147 


155 


143 


151 


154 


158 


156 


153 


142 


140 


140 


137 


142 


140 


138 


136 


135 


133 


116 


110 


118 


111 


147 


164 


160 


149 


155 


133 


150 


156 


160 


161 


163 


164 


165 


165 


166 


166 


148 


149 


153 


153 


155 


156 


156 


157 


158 


157 


134 


122 


134 


134 


143 


144 


142 


142 


143 


143 


164 


164 


160 


167 


156 


156 


161 


161 


158 


154 


13S 


141 


141 


141 


142 


142 


142 


142 


153 


153 


144 


144 


137 


138 


136 


136 


136 


146 


146 


147 


111 


119 


125 


126 


126 


126 


126 


126 


126 


129 


213 


210 


202 


203 


201 


202 


204 


203 


203 


204 


147 


153 


152 


153 


149 


148 


148 


148 


147 


148 


143 


159 


170 


169 


178 


178 


178 


179 


180 


181 


152 


165 


174 


172 


177 


177 


177 


180 


180 


180 


146 


160 


171 


168 


174 


174 


174 


177 


177 


177 


134 


135 


138 


138 


137 


137 


138 


138 


139 


139 


137 


143 


148 


147 


147 


151 


151 


151 


151 


151 


211 


233 


236 


251 


251 


256 


256 


256 


256 


256 


123 


131 


140 


137 


137 


145 


145 


145 


145 


145 


137 


143 


147 


147 


147 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


151 


154 


158 


160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


164 


164 


633 


609 


616 


624 


641 


660 


658 


663 


665 


659 


1.035 


1,076 


1,105 


1.106 


1.119 


1,128 


1J32 


M38 


1,141 


1J41 


61 


57 


56 


56 


57 


59 


58 


5B 


58 


58 



* Fresh market for noncitnjs and fresh market and processing for citrus. ^ Includes sweetpotatoes and dry ediWe beans ' Ratio of Index of prices 
received to Index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates. (191 0-14^100). p ■ preliminary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Crops 

All wheet ($/buJ .... 
Rice. roo9h(S/«rt,) - - 

Corn (S/bu.) 

Sorghum (S/cvut.). . . . 
Ah hay. baled (S/tonl . 
Soybeans (S/bu.} - . • - 
Cotton, upland (cti./lbJ 
Pot^toei it/om.) .... 
Dry edble beam (S/cwt) . . 
Apples for fresh use (cts^/ib.) 
Pearsfor fresh use (S/tonl . . 
Orar>ges. all uses ($/boxr . ^ 
Gfapefruh. all uses ($/box)* 



average 


a — 

Annuat*^ 




1983 








1984 






1981 


1982 


1983 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Miyp 


3.S8 


3-52 


3.52 


3.75 


3.47 


3.50 


3.40 


3.49 


3 63 


3.59 


11.90 


8.36 


8.31 


8.23 


8.66 


8.57 


8.85 


8.63 


8.49 


8.08 


2.92 


Z37 


Z9g 


3.03 


3.15 


3J6 


3.11 


3.21 


3.32 


3.36 


4.72 


4.00 


4.89 


5.05 


4.93 


4.93 


4.74 


4.85 


5.00 


5,16 


67.70 


68.60 


74.80 


83.90 


77.90 


80.00 


81.20 


80.50 


82.50 


84.90 


6.92 


5.78 


6.73 


6.06 


7.74 


7.85 


7.29 


7.68 


7.82 


8.24 


67.1 


55.5 


63.2 


616 


67.3 


6Z7 


65.7 


70.5 


68.1 


74.5 


6.95 


5.10 


4.98 


5.50 


5.30 


6.10 


6.28 


6.45 


6.94 


6.79 


2B.60 


16 80 


18.20 


15.50 


24.40 


22.10 


21.30 


20.30 


21.10 


22.70 


13.2 


15.4 


13.3 


11.9 


14.6 


14.3 


15.9 


16.1 


15l5 


15.4 


264 


300 


287 


320 


238 


193 


201 


165 


133 


86 


3.77 


lAl 


3.68 


4.64 


4.40 


3.26 


3.98 


4.04 


4.44 


6.69 


3.65 


2.04 


Z02 


1.97 


1.69 


Z35 


1.95 


3.17 


3.92 


3,60 



Livestock 

Beet cattle ($/cwt) 58.50 57.00 55.70 59.90 54.20 57.10 59.70 61.70 60.10 58.10 

Calves (S/cwt) - ^ ^ 64 50 60.20 62.10 66.20 6a60 60.90 63.90 63.70 62.30 61.60 

Hogs (S/cwt) 43.40 54 00 46.20 45.90 44.20 48.50 45.40 45,80 47.50 47.80 

Lambs (S/cwli 5^40 54.60 55.50 59.60 58.90 60.00 59.20 58.20 60.60 60.50 

Allmllk sold to plants ($/cvv/L). . ^ ■ 13.80 13.60 13.60 13.30 13.80 13.60 13.40 13.20 13.10 12.90 

M||k manul. trade {$/cvv/i) 12.70 12.70 12.60 12.50 12.60 1Z50 12.40 12-30 12.30 12,10 

Srdlers (cti7lb.) 28.0 26.8 29.2 26.4 33.7 36.9 37.4 37.8 34 8 33.5 

Eqgs<cti./doj)' 58.5 63.0 56.1 6a8 83.4 96.1 92.9 79.4 91.4 68.9 

Turkeys (cts/ltx) 39-5 37.5 36.1 35.0 45.4 46.6 41.3 41.6 43.3 42.7 

Wool <cts7lb.)' 91.1 68.0 65.4 65.0 71.4 63.7 63.7 7Z4 86.1 87.8 

* Equivalent on- tree returns. ^Average of all eggs sold by producers includjr>g hatch mg eggs and eggs sold art retail. 'Average local market price, 
excluding Incentive payments. 'Caiendar year averages^ p - preJimlnary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 1983 



1983 



Ap/ 



Sept 



Dct 



Consumarpriceindex, alt items 298.4 295.5 301,8 302.6 

Consumer price indexjess food 298.3 294.7 302.3 303.2 

All food ■ 291.7 291.9 29Z6 29Z9 

Foodaway from home ^ . . . . 319.9 31S.0 322.2 323.9 

Foodathome 282.2 2834 28Z5 282.3 

Meat** -.,■ ' 267.2 273,3 262.6 260.4 

Beef and veal '-. . 272.3 279.4 268.0 266.2 

Pork ■ 255.8 262.1 250.2 246.4 

Poultry 197.5 191.0 204.4 199.6 

Fish ,, 374.9 379.4 372.6 374.1 

ims 187.1 174.9 193.3 200.1 

Dairy products* 250,0 250.1 250.2 250J 

Fat*ar>dolU' \. 263.1 258.6 2648 271.1 

Fruits and vegetables 292.2 294.9 297.6 296.7 

Freih 297.6 304.3 306.6 304.9 

Processed 288.8 287.1 29a2 29a3 

Cereal* and bakery products. 292.5 291.1 293.7 294.0 

Sugar and sweet* 374.4 373.2 376.4 375.5 

Beverage*, nonalcoholic 43Z2 431.8 431.2 436.4 

Apparitl commoditmi(^fsfootw«ar. . . . 18Ql8 179.7 185.3 185,4 

Footwwr 206.9 207.5 208.0 208.6 

Tobacco products -,. 291.0 284.9 298.0 299.0 

Beveragas. alcoholic 216.5 216.1 218.4 218.9 

* Beef. vaa^. lamb, pork, and processed meat ^ IncJudes txjtter. ' Excludes butter. 



oauitaiiy 


aUJU3LC 




1984 




Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


1967= 


MOO 










303.1 


303.5 


305.2 


306.6 


307.3 


308.8 


303.9 


304.0 


304.8 


305.9 


306.8 


308.6 


29Z5 


293.9 


299.4 


302.1 


302.2 


302.3 


324.8 


325.5 


327.2 


328.5 


329.8 


330.9 


281.4 


283.0 


290.2 


293.6 


293.1 


292.8 


258.5 


258.3 


266.4 


27ao 


268.8 


268.9 


265.7 


266.0 


274.9 


280.9 


279.9 


280,8 


241.1 


240.3 


250.8 


250.6 


246.6 


247.7 


201.7 


209.8 


217.5 


225.5 


22312 


222.3 


374.9 


376.4 


383.4 


386.2 


385^ 


3B7.3 


208.2 


234.0 


266.5 


270.3 


237.2 


249.6 


250.2 


249.9 


25a8 


250.9 


250.8 


251.5 


275.4 


278.2 


279.7 


281.1 


280.7 


282.4 


288.9 


292.6 


311.0 


321.0 


323.2 


315,3 


288.7 


294.2 


327.8 


34Z8 


344.3 


326.5 


291.6 


293.3 


295.1 


299.9 


302.8 


305.7 


295.7 


297.1 


299.8 


3003 


301.5 


302.8 


376.0 


377.7 


380.0 


3B1.2 


384.8 


337.7 


435.2 


43a7 


439.1 


441.8 


443.5 


443.6 


185.3 


183.4 


179.8 


179.3 


182.3 


182.6 


209.1 


207.9 


206.7 


206.4 


207.7 


208.9 


299.9 


299.9 


304.3 


305.4 


305.6 


305^ 


218.6 


218.1 


219.0 


219.9 


220.7 


221.3 
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Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



1983 



1984 



1981 



1982 1d83p Apr 



Nov Dec 

1967-100 



Jan 



Feb 



Apr^ 



Finished soods^ . ^. , . = . , .. 269.8 280.6 285.2 283.1 286.8 287.2 289.4 290.6 291.7 291.4 

Consumerfoods ,.^ , . 253.6 259.3 261.8 262.9 261.9 264.3 272.2 274.7 277.0 275.0 

Freshfmit ,., 228.9 236.9 251.2 250.7 269.3 2589 23Z9 232.2 220.3 213.2 

Fresh aod dried vegetables. 278.0 246.5 248.9 257.9 257.4 263.1 316.5 355.3 357.4 283,5 

Eggs , . . 187.1 178.7 n.a. 770.0 n.a. n.a. 282.4 280.7 235.8 264.4 

Bakery products .^ 268.2 275.4 285.7 283.7 290.5 291.4 292.8 294.8 295,7 294.5 

Meats. „. 239.0 250.6 236.7 248.1 216.6 227.1 239.9 241.2 239.6 239.8 

Boefandveal 246.8 245.0 236.7 255.5 218.5 230.9 241.6 248.6 253.8 247.4 

Pork 218,1 251.1 227.6 229.8 199.2 213.1 232.2 222,6 208.7 218.0 

Poultry 193.3 178 7 185.0 168.2 20Z1 206.7 214.7 215.6 218.2 211.5 

Fish 377.8 422.4 448.2 476.7 450.8 422.6 465J 438.6 588.4 566.5 

Daify products ^ .', -v^ 245.6 248.9 250.6 251.0 251.2 249,2 248.5 248.6 249.0 249,2 

Processed fruits and vegetabrei . ■ . 261.2 274.5 277,1 273.7 279.8 281.6 285,3 291.8 293.2 295.6 

Shortening and cooking oils 238.0 234.4 256.1 233.8 296.3 290.3 291.1 285.7 290.9 297.8 

Consumer finished goods less foods 276 5 287.8 291.3 287.3 293.0 292.5 292.5 293.1 293.9 293.7 

8evera9ej. alcoholic * . . 189.5 197.8 205.0 204.4 207.1 206.1 207.6 206.7 207.8 210.0 

Softdrinks 305.1 319.1 327.4 326.8 330.3 331.6 332.6 334.5 337.1 337.6 

Apparel ; 186.0 194.4 197.1 195.8 198.7 198.4 198.7 199.8 200.7 200.3 

Footwear , .^ 240.9 246.0 250.1 250.0 251.4 251.3 251.7 251.6 253.3 251.8 

Tobacco products 268.3 323.2 365.3 354.1 376.7 377.0 389.4 390.3 390.3 390.4 

IntermadiMematBfiJils' 306.0 310.4 3l2,4 308.7 315.5 315.7 316.6 317.4 319.6 320.2 

Matefialj for food manufacturing 260.4 255.1 258 4 255.1 260.0 262.9 268,3 267 9 269.2 271.3 

f=lour 191 9 183.4 186,4 185.6 185.1 183.5 182.4 181.^ 184.2 188.3 

Refined susar' 171.8 161.3 172.0 171.9 173.8 173.8 173,8 173.4 174.2 174.5 

Crude Actable oils 185.4 160.1 193.8 161.4 229.1 221.8 241.4 220.3 247.7 253.6 

Crud« mat tn til' : it - 329.0 319.5 323.6 325.8 324.0 327.5 333.7 3328 339.4 340.1 

FoodsiuHsandfeedstuffs 257.4 247.8 252.3 256.8 251.8 256.0 264.2 260.7 27a7 270.4 

Fruits and vegetables' 267.3 253.7 261.7 266.6 274.7 273.0 290.4 311.5 307.0 262.8 

Grains 248.4 210.9 240.4 243.8 257.5 243.6 245,5 235.3 250.9 262.1 

Lrvejtock . '. 248.0 257.8 243.1 260.6 220.5 238.2 250.7 251.9 260.8 260,8 

Poultry, live 201.2 191.9 206.5 170.8 238.5 24l 2 252.6 251.3 258.4 240.8 

Fibers, plant and animaJ 242.0 202,9 227.0 2136 243.6 244.1 229.3 232.7 250.3 252.3 

Milk 2S7.4 282.5 282.0 280.8 283.2 281.4 279.1 275.7 274.2 272.7 

Oilseeds 277.6 214.5 245.3 224.4 286.8 271.5 273.1 251.0 274.9 280.1 

Coffee.gfeen 330.1 311.5 300.1 298.8 301.3 301.3 301.3 301.3 301.3 310,2 

Tobacco, teaf 246.9 269.9 274.2 274.2 267.2 264.8 265.6 263.4 n.a. n.a. 

Sugar, raw cana 272.7 278.6 315.9 3 19,8 314.2 311.6 309.4 315.7 314.8 314.4 

AiicommodhJe$ 293,4 299.3 303,1 300.6 305.6 306.1 308.1 30S,8 311.1 311.4 

Industrial commodities 304.1 312.3 315.8 312 4 318.3 318.4 319.2 320.4 321.9 322.5 

Alifoodi' 251.8 254.4 257.5 258.2 258,0 260.0 268.3 270.3 273.5 271 6 

Farm product! and processed food* and feeds .. 2515 248.9 253.9 254.7 256,0 257.9 264.4 263.5 268.3 267.9 

Farm products 254.9 242.4 248.2 250.5 251.0 254,0 263.3 261.5 267.4 265.4 

Processed foods ar>dteedj 248,7 251.5 256.0 256.0 257.6 259.0 263.9 263.5 267.8 268.2 

Cereal and bakery products 255.5 253.8 260.9 258.8 265.2 265.1 266.1 267.0 267.9 268.2 

Sugar and corrfectlonerv 275.9 269.7 292,8 287.4 297.7 297.5 299.0 300.6 299,3 301.8 

8cvefa9es, , - 248.0 256.9 263.6 263,0 266.3 266.5 268.4 270,0 270.2 271 8 

' Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, ^Commodities requlrmg further processing to become finished goods. ^All types aod sizes of re- 
fined sugar. * Products enierfng market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point 'Fresh and dried. * Includes all raw, Jnter- 
mediaten and Processed foods (excfudea $oft drink Si alcohol tc beverages, and manufactured aoinna I feeds), n.a^ " not available. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 
























Annual 






1983 






1984 






1981 


1982 


1983 p 


Apr 


Nov 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Market basket' 






















Retail co*t(1967-=100) 


257.1 


266.4 


268.7 


269.9 


267.7 


269.7 


277.2 


280.7 


279.9 


279.4 


Farm value (1967=1001 


243.0 


245.7 


240.3 


242.2 


237.4 


244.6 


259.0 


259.8 


254.1 


259.9 


Farrrvretflil spread (1967*100) ■ . ■ 


265.4 


278.6 


285.5 


286 2 


285.6 


284.5 


288.1 


29Z7 


294.3 


290.9 


Farm value/retail co«t (%) 


35.0 


34.2 


33.1 


33.2 


32.8 


33.6 


34.6 


34.3 


33.8 


34 4 


Meat products 






















Retail cortt1&67=l001 


257.8 


270.3 


267.2 


273.3 


258.6 


258.3 


266.4 


270.0 


268.8 


268.9 


Farm value(l967*l00) 


235.5 


251.3 


235,8 


252.4 


210.4 


221.7 


244.3 


247.1 


242.4 


250.1 


Farm-retfltl spread (1967=100) . . 


284.0 


292.4 


304.0 


297.8 


315 1 


301J 


292.3 


296,7 


300.0 


291.0 


Farm vaJue/retall cost {%) 


49.3 


50.2 


47.6 


49.8 


43.9 


46.3 


49.5 


40.4 


48.6 


50.1 


Dairy producti 






















Rettll cost 11967-100) 


243.6 


247.0 


250.0 


250.1 


250.2 


249.9 


250.8 


25a9 


250.8 


251.5 


Farm vabe (1967-100) 


265.9 


261.9 


262.1 


262.2 


264.0 


260.5 


259.1 


255.2 


2FS3.6 


255.0 


Fartn.retail spread I1967'='100) . . 


224.1 


233.9 


239.3 


239.4 


233.1 


240.6 


243.5 


247.1 


248.3 


248.4 


Farm \/alue/retail cost t%l 


51.0 


49.6 


49.0 


49.0 


48.3 


48.7 


48.3 


47.6 


47.3 


47.4 


Poultry 
RetancQSt(1967=100) 


198.6 


194.9 


197.5 


191.0 


201.7 


209.8 


217.5 


225.5 


223.2 


227.3 


Farm value {1967-100} 


210.2 


201.9 


213.0 


182.3 


244.5 


251.8 


270.6 


265.8 


268,5 


254.5 


Farm-retail spread (1967-100) , . 


187.4 


188.1 


182.4 


199.4 


I6a3 


169.2 


166.2 


186.6 


179.3 


191.1 


Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Eggi 
Retail cost (1967*100) 


52 


50.7 


53.1 


46.9 


59.6 


59.0 


61.2 


58.0 


59.2 


56.3 


183.8 


17a7 


187.1 


174.9 


208.2 


234.0 


266.5 


270.3 


237.2 


249.6 


Farm value (1967=^100) 


206.5 


189.8 


206,1 


183.3 


259.5 


284.3 


332.6 


318.4 


263.4 


3iai 


Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . 


150.9 


16Z7 


159.5 


162.7 


134.1 


161.4 


170.9 


200.9 


199.4 


157.8 


Farm value/retail cost {%) 


66.4 


62.8 


65.1 


62.0 


7a 1 


71.8 


7a8 


69.6 


65.6 


74.1 


C«r«al and bdk#qf producti 






















Retail co*t (1967-100) 


271,1 


283.4 


292.5 


291.1 


259.7 


297.1 


299.8 


300.3 


301.5 


302.8 


Farm value (1967-100> 


204.4 


178.8 


186.6 


186.8 


195.4 


1901 1 


192.3 


194.9 


194.7 


207,5 


Farm-retail spread (1967-100} . . 


284.9 


305.1 


314.0 


312.7 


316.4 


319.2 


322.0 


322.1 


32a6 


;r^s.6 


Farm value/ retail cost {%] ..... 


1Z9 


10.8 


11.1 


10.9 


11.3 


11.0 


11.0 


11.1 


11.1 


11.5 


Frssh fruilK 






















Retallcost (1967*100) 


266.1 


323.2 


303.6 


295,7 


291.2 


281,0 


301.1 


305.5 


310.8 


31 a3 


Farm value (1967=100) 


238.8 


288.8 


220L6 


170.6 


256.4 


285.8 


283.4 


279.4 


2629 


255.8 


FarrrvreiaUvread (1967-100) . . 


307.3 


338.7 


340.8 


351.8 


306.8 


27a9 


309,1 


317.2 


336.8 


339.1 


Farm value/retaii cost (%) 


25.9 


27.7 


22.5 


17.9 


27.3 


31.5 


29.1 


283 


25 2 


25.3 


Fresh wge tables 






















Retail costs (1967-100) 


287.4 


288.9 


299.3 


316.0 


297.4 


316.6 


36a6 


386.6 


385.4 


347.4 


Farm value (1967-100) 


285.6 


261.3 


267.4 


27a9 


274.9 


295.6 


328.9 


359.5 


369.1 


332.0 


Farm^retali spread (1967-100) . , 


288.3 


301.8 


3143 


333.4 


308.0 


326.5 


379.9 


399.3 


39ao 


354.7 


Farm value/retail cost (%) 


31.8 


28.9 


28.6 


28.2 


29i6 


29.9 


28.9 


29.7 


30.6 


3a6 


ProcsTOod fniht and tfeijetablw 






















Retail cost (1967-100) 


271.5 


286.0 


288.8 


287.1 


291.6 


293.3 


295.1 


299.9 


302.8 


305.7 


Farm value (1967-1001 


290.6 


269.2 


252.5 


246.5 


254.5 


256.3 


254.0 


259.8 


265.3 


266,7 


Farm^etall spread (1967-100) . . 


267,3 


289.7 


296.8 


296.2 


300.0 


301.6 


304.2 


308.8 


311.1 


314.3 


Farm value/retail costs (%l .... 


19.4 


17.1 


15.8 


15.5 


15.3 


15.8 


15.6 


15.7 


16.9 


15.8 


Fat5 and oil» 






















Retail cost (1967-TOO) 


267.1 


259.9 


263.1 


285.6 


275.4 


27a 2 


279.7 


281.1 


280.7 


282.4 


Farm value (1967-100) 


262.4 


207,8 


251.0 


224.6 


291.4 


298.5 


324.9 


312.0 


330.1 


339.1 


Farm^retall spread (1967=100) . . 


. 26a9 


279.9 


267.8 


271.7 


269.3 


27a4 


26Z4 


269.2 


261.7 


260.6 


Farm value/roiall cost [%) 


27.3 


22.2 


26.5 


24 1 


29.4 


29.8 


32.2 


30.8 


32.7 


33.4 



' Retail costs are based on indexes of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods from the CPMJ published monthly by the 8ureau of Labor 
Statistics, The f«fn value Is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for bVP^oducL Farm values are 
based on prices at flrit point of sale and mav include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities The farm.retail spread- the 
difference between the retail Price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm^retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Experxiiture. Statistical Sulletin 702, ERS, 
USDA. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-retail price spreads 



Annual 



B8af^Cho»c« 

RetaH price' icte./lb.} 

Net carcass value" (cts.) . . . , 

Net farm value* tcts.) 

Fanm>reta]l sDr^ad (ctt.) . . - ■ 
Carcass-retail spreacJ* (cti,) , 
Farm-carcass spread* (ctt.) ^ 

Farm value/retail Price <%) , . 
Porit 

Retail price' (ctL/Ibi) 

Wholesale value^ (cts.) 

Netlarm value^ (cU,J 

Farm-retail spread (cis.) .... 
WhoJeule-retail spread^ (cts.) 
Farm-wholesale ipread* (cts.l 

Farm value/retati price t%) . ► 



1981 



19S2 



1d83 



1S84 



1983 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



238.7 


242.5 


238.1 


244.5 


231.1 


230.3 


239,3 


243.9 


244.6 


244.8 


149.3 


150.7 


145.4 


i6a3 


136.0 


148,3 


155.9 


152.1 


155.0 


152.9 


138.5 


140.5 


136,2 


151.0 


126.6 


138.4 


146,1 


144,5 


147,5 


145.5 


ioa2 


1010 


101.9 


93.5 


104.5 


91.9 


93.2 


99.4 


97.1 


99.3 


89.4 


91.8 


02.7 


84.2 


95.1 


82.0 


83,4 


91,8 


89.6 


91.9 


10.8 


10.2 


9,2 


g.3 


9.4 


9.9 


9,8 


7.6 


7,5 


7.4 


58 


58 


57 


62 


55 


60 


61 


59 


60 


59 


152.4 


175.4 


169.8 


173.9 


159.0 


158.1 


162.2 


162.9 


159,4 


159.8 


106.7 


121.8 


108.9 


108.8 


100.8 


110.8 


11Z9 


109.2 


103.8 


107.1 


70.3 


88.0 


76.5 


75.7 


6Z4 


76,6 


79.3 


73,6 


74.1 


76.0 


8^1 


87,4 


93.3 


98.2 


96.6 


81.5 


82,9 


89.3 


85,3 


83.8 


45.7 


53.5 


60,9 


65.1 


58.2 


47.3 


49.3 


53.7 


55.6 


52.7 


36.4 


33,8 


32,4 


33.1 


3S.4 


34,2 


33.6 


35,6 


29.7 


31.1 


46 


50 


45 


44 


39 


48 


49 


45 


46 


48 



' Estlmaied weighted average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from BLS. "Value of carcass quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 lb. of retail cuts; beef adjusted for va^ue of fat and bone byPrcxJucls. ^Market value to prcxJucer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb, 
retail cuts minus vafueof byproducts. * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing servtces such a? fabricating, whofeseling, ar>d in-city transpor- 
tation. 'Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing, and tranvortatlon to city where consurrwd. 



Price indexes of food marketing costs^ 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1383 



1382 



IV 



1983 



111 



IV 



1964 



1967-100 



Labor-hourly Mrningi and benefits. . , 321.3 342.7 354.8 347.8 351.3 353.7 355,1 358.7 364.0 

Processing 309,2 330.0 340,8 333,9 338.8 341.5 339.8 343.4 349.6 

Wholesaling 309.5 334,7 350,7 340.9 346.1 348,3 352.1 355.8 361.1 

Retailing 338,6 358.9 370.4 364.8 366.1 368,3 371.7 375,3 379.5 

Packaging and container! 2B0.9 275,2 280.2 269,8 27^3 27a7 282 2 289.6 300.4 

PaDerboardboxesand containers, , . 258.2 254.9 250.6 246.6 244,6 248.8 251.3 259,2 268.4 

Mfftal cans 345.8 363.6 37Z4 364.6 365l4 379,3 372.5 380.1 394.6 

Papef bags arid related products. . ■ . 258.9 264.4 265.4 264.5 265.1 264.3 264.6 267.5 271.7 

Plastic films and bottles 26Z5 200,0 226.1 184.4 201.3 215.4 236.7 251.1 272,4 

Glass containers 328.6 355.5 352.6 ^8-0 355.5 352.4 351.3 350.3 351.2 

MeiaJfoil 203,3 213.2 214,0 211.6 211.6 211.8 214.0 218,8 223.7 

Tfwtsportation service* 345.9 371.0 374.4 370.6 374.3 374.2 374,2 375.1 390.5 

Advertising 234.9 260,1 280,1 266.0 272.4 279.1 283.5 285.8 294.4 

FuflJ and pow*T 669.2 705,1 703,2 729.6 705.5 689,6 710.2 707,3 710.9 

Electric 367.9 406.0 4l8,0 407.8 411.0 413.7 427.2 419.9 424.1 

Petroleum 1,056,2 1,012.4 689.6 1,031.7 929.0 843.6 884.5 902,0 9152 

Natural gas. 826,3 990,3 1,155.4 1,085.2 1,120.3 1,171.0 1,177,2 1J51.4 1,137.3 

Communicationt, ^at^randsewqa .. 168.7 1B6.7 199.6 191.6 196,9 198.4 200,6 202.4 212.4 

Rent 255.0 264.3 260i6 265.2 260,8 261.3 259,5 260.9 259.9 

Maintenance and repair 304.0 325.1 338.2 330.7 333,3 336,5 339.1 344.0 346>3 

Buiinatt wrv.cef 254.2 277.2 292.0 284.8 288.3 290.0 29Z9 296,6 299.5 

SAippliM , 283.8 289.1 286.6 288.4 286.7 285.5 2B6.7 287,1 287,3 

Property taxe* and inwrance 294.0 309.9 327.5 316,3 321.6 325.9 329.9 332.7 337.9 

interest short-term 288,8 23Z6 174.0 172.4 163.2 168.4 184.7 179.8 184.9 

Total marketing cott index 317.5 333.9 34Z3 336.8 338,5 340,6 343.5 346.B 353.7 

Mndexes measure changes in employee wages and benefits and in prices of supplies and services used in processing, w^hoiesallrtg, and retailing U,S. farm 
foods purchased for at-home consumption, p ■ preliminary, 

fJote: Annual fiistorical data on food marketirtg cost Indexes n^y be found in Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 702, 
ERS.USDA, 
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Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs 



Annual 



1983 



1d84 



1981 


1982 


1983 P 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan' 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


11.906 


12.039 


12,381 


1,054.3 


937.2 


941.6 1.028,9 


984.5 


1,061.7 


_ 


46.3 


44.0 


49.4 


43.5 


573 


57,1 


62,1 


61.2 


62,0 


56.0 


227 


210 


223 


215 


243 


240 


243 


243 


242 


246 


2.6 


Z5 


2,6 


2.3 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1 


2,8 


22.4 


32.6 


22.3 


20.9 


28.9 


22.9 


21.2 


23.3 


16.4 


14.4 


77.1 


ea2 


80.4 


84.8 


74.7 


79,9 


79.5 


81.1 


85,2 


36.6 


2.509 


2,459 


2.^3 


166.5 


238.7 


189.0 


138,1 


139.0 


154,0 


- 


60.7 


603 


60.5 


54.4 


67.0 


76.1 


72.2 


64.7 


66.1 


67.0 


249 


229 


247 


241 


264 


262 


257 


266 


252 


258 


3.1 


3.3 


2.9 


2.7 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


3,2 


3.3 


3.4 


198,0 


238.4 


203.9 


185.3 


460.1 


251.6 


1613 


161.6 


1453 


149.4 


C*> 


r) 


161.8 


193 


11,0 


12.5 


14.0 


15.3 


18.3 


19.1 


69,859 


69.660 


67.863 


5,622 


5,566 


5.774 


6.669 


5.328 


5,798 


5.644 


288 


286 


276 


275 


277 


278 


277 


277 


278 


278 


243 


243 


247 


20.4 


20.1 


203 


20.5 


19,3 


20.8 


20.3 


73.2 


70.1 


75.2 


67.6 


91.8 


101.9 


115.0 


104.0 


91.0 


— 


210 


190 


204 


198 


220 


2ig 


219 


217 


214 


214 


6,0 


6 J 


6.1 


5,B 


6.9 


7.6 


83 


8.6 


7.4 


8.5 


31 


34 


34 


18 


45 


18 


13 


28 


17 


36 


24.3 


23.7 


25.4 


23.1 


14.2 


13.4 


11.8 


11.0 


11.4 


12.0 


454 


444 


407 


36.7 


29.6 


34.4 


36.8 


37.7 


45.1 


47,2 



Broilan 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified fmJi. ^b.) 

WhoJesale price. Q-clry, lcts./lb.)* 

Price of Ixoiler grower feed ($/ton) ,,...., 

Br oiler-feed Prica ratio Mx)' 

Broilers, stocki beghr^ing of period (miJ. lb.) . . . 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

chicks. 19State«(mll.} 

Turkfty« 

federally inspected siaughter, certified (mil. lb.) 

WhofeMle Prkze. New York, 8-16 lb. 
young hena (cu7(bil 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ionJ 

Turkey teed pfk»Htio lib.)* 

Turkeys, nocki beginnirtg of period (mil. Jb.). , 

Poultspiaced InU^ fmil.) 

Eggi 

Farm pfoduction (mil.) ....... ^ 

Average number of layers on farms (mil.) .... 

Rate of lay leggsPer layer) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
large kti/doj.J* 

Pf ice of tayirto feed ($/ton) 

EoB-feed price ratio (Jb.)" 

Stocki, flrvt of month 

Shell (ihou caaes^ 

Frozen imW. \b.) 

Replacement chicki hatched (mil.) 

^ 12'City composite weighted average beginning April 25. 1983. * Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozeo eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liveweighi. 
^ Price of cartoned eggsto volume buyers for delivery to retailers. ^Not reported. 



Wool 



Annual 



1983 



1984 



U.S. wool prtM, Botton^ (ct&./lb.) 

Importtd woolprioa, Bovton^ (cts./ib.) , . 

U.S. mill Coofumption, tcourdd 

Apparel wooMthou. fb.) 127.752 

Carpetwool (thou, lb.) 10^96 



1981 


1982 


1983 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


278 
292 


247 
262 


212 
248 


203 
241 


225 
250 


228 
247 


230 
247 


230 
254 


230 
257 


245 
252 


27.752 
10-896 


105.857 
9.625 


132,404 
11.907 


10,640 
939 


11.169 
713 


12.363 
851 


11,194 
844 


12,719 
814 


13,887 
1,034 


r^.a. 
n.a. 



Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64 's (2a60- 22.04 microns^ staple 23i" ar 
anbasjs. Austral i»n60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1962 has been 10.0 cents. r*.a. - not available. 



licrons^ staple 23i" and uP. *Wool price delivered at U.S. mill*. 
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Agricultural Outlcxjk 



Dairy 



Annual 



1983 



1984 



1981 



1982 



1983 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Milk price*, Minnesota-WisconsJnx 

3.5%fat ($/cwt,)' 1Z57 12.48 12.49 1Z51 12.56 12.11 12.05 t2.06 12.08 12 07 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/Ton) 192 177 138 182 205 205 205 201 199 199 

Milk-feed priwrattodb.)" - . . 1.43 1.54 1.45 1.49 1.36 1.35 1.34 1.34 1.33 1.32 

WholeMla Prices 

SutterxGradeAChUctayih.) 14S.0 147.7 147.3 147.2 147.2 143,1 14a4 141.2 142.1 14Z9 

Am. Cheese- Wis. assembly pi (cts./lbj .. , 139.4 138.3 138.3 137-6 140.7 136.7 135.8 135.5 135.9 l35,9 

Nonfat dry milk Jcti/lbJ' 93-1 93.2 93.2 93-4 93-4 91J 9a7 90-7 90.7 9a7 

USDA net fvmovalt 

Total milk equlv tmlL lb.)-* . . 12.860.9 14-281.6 16^13.5 1-958.0 674.4 920.0 1,889-0 1-398,2 T,037.9 944-0 

Butter UJLlb.1 351-5 382.0 413,2 53-3 ia4 19.0 61.2 47,2 28.2 19.2 

Am. cheese (mil. lb.) ;...*.... 563.0 64Z5 832.8 86.3 46.0 52,9 62.5 42.4 45.7 55.1 

Nonfatdry ml!k (mil. lb.) 851.3 948.1 1-061.0 95.9 62.0 63.2 76.2 64.0 65.1 71.1 

Milk 

Total milk production (mlMbi) 133,013 135.802 139-968 11,966 11-000 11,395 11,490 10,905 11-741 11,674 

MiJkpercow tib.) 12,177 12.309 12-587 1,079 985 1,022 1,039 995 1-078 1-075 

Number of milk cows (thou.) 10,923 11-033 11-120 1 1 -G94 11-170 11,146 11,064 10,958 10-890 10.856 

Stocks, beginning 

Total milk equN. (mil- lb.)* . . 1Z958 18,377 20-054 22,220 23-531 23-019 22,646 22,917 23-576 23.610 

CommerctaJ(miL lb.} _ 5,752 5,398 4,603 5-189 5,280 5-109 5,234 5,216 5,303 5,348 

Government (mil. Ib.l / . . 7-207 12,980 15-451 17,032 18-251 17,911 17,412 17-700 18,273 16,262 

Imports- total equ(v, (mil. lb.)* 2-329 2,477 2-616 190 265 368 247 150 171 n.a. 

Comnnerclai disappearance 

milk equlv. Imil. Ib^) . - , 120,531 122-443 122,790 9,833 10.570 10,520 9,668 9.384 10,631 n-a. 

Butler 

Production (mil lb) 1,228.2 1,257.0 1,299.2 124.0 96.1 109.6 126.0 113.0 111.1 n.a 

Stocks- beginning (mit- lb.) 304.6 429.2 466.8 529.0 523.9 506.7 499-4 510-6 532-5 529-3 

Commefcial disappearance (miL lb.) 869,2 897-3 881.7 63.6 9l.1 88,5 61,9 59-3 85.7 n.a. 

American cheese 

Production (mil lb,) 2,642-3 2-752.3 2,927.6 263.4 217.8 236.8 231.1 221.4 247.6 n.a. 

Stocks- beginning (mlMbi) 591-5 889.1 981.4 1,06a4 1J94-3 1,183-7 1,151.5 1-165-2 1,187-2 1-198.6 

Commercial disappearance (mil. Jb.) ..... 2-147.9 2.166.8 2,083-2 179-0 179.4 177.8 181.5 184.3 191.2 n.a. 

OthAF che&se 

Production {mJL lb.) 1,635.3 L789-4 1-890.8 149.7 170-4 178,6 156.3 147.7 165-3 n,a- 

Stocfcs- beginning (mil. Ibi) 99.3 86.6 82.8 100-2 103.8 104.2 104.9 105.4 103.4 100.2 

Commercial disappearance (miL Ib-I 1,875.6 2,044.6 2,133.3 17a3 195.2 217.6 176.1 165.1 186.2 n.a. 

NonfM dry milh 

Production (mil. lb.) 1-314.3 1,400.5 1-499.9 139.2 99.4 111.1 111.9 105.0 109.2 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. IbJ 586.8 889,7 1,282.0 1,305.7 1,405.1 1.373.0 1.394,9 1-413.3 1,404-3 1-421.0 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 464.1 447.7 459.9 35.2 42.5 36.9 44.4 44.4 48.2 n.a. 

Frozen deitert Production (mil, gel.)' M67.7 1,178-2 1-221.5 98.1 82,1 77-2 74.7 89.5 106-9 n.a. 

* Manufacturing grade milk. ^Pounds of 10% protein riation equal in value to 1 Pound of milk. 'Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, hfgh 
heat spray process- '•Milk-equivalent, fat-soi ids basis, 'icecream, ice milk-, and sherbet, n.a. = not aval lablei 
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Meat animals 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



Apr 



1983 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1984 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



CAttle on feed (7-Statas) 
Number on feed (thou, head}' , , 
Placed on feed (thou, head) . , , . 

Markeii^s tthou, he^) 

Other disappearance Ittiou, head), 
Beef steer^corn price ratio, 

Omaha (bu.)^ 

Hog-corn prkre ratio. Omaha (bu.)^ 
Market prtcei (S per cwt,} 
Slaughier cattle 

Choice sieers. Omaha 

Ulititv cowIh Omaha . 

Choice veajersp S. St Paul . , . 
Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas CitV'60&700 lb. 
Slaughter hogs: 

6arrowiand glJts, 7-markets . .i 
Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo, 4a50 Jb, iper head) . , , 
Slaughl)ef sheep and lambs: 

Lambs. Chotce, San Angelo H , . 

Ewes. Good, Sar^Ar^Qelo 

Feeder lambs 

Choice, San AngeJo 

Wholesale meat pfjces. Midwesi 

Choice steer beet, 60fr 700 lb. . 

Canner and Cutter cow beefn . ^ 

Pork Joins, 8-14 lb.' , 

PorkbelMe*. 12,14 lb 

Hams, skinned, 14^17 lb 

Commercial slaughter Ithou, head)* 

Crttle '. , . , 

SteefS ...-.-■ 

Heifers .■ -. — 

Cows j.ir 

Bulls and stags 

Calves 

Sheep and lambs . . - . , 

Hogs 

Commercial production I mil, lb, I 

Beef 

VeaJ . . . , 

Lamb and mutton 

Pork 



7,863 


7,201 


8,316 


7,268 


7 £83 


7,814 


8,006 


7,917 


7,515 


7,568 


17>S14 


20,261 


19,727 


1,566 


1,711 


1,736 


1,566 


1,301 


1,764 


1,515 


17^98 


18.007 


18,680 


1,470 


1,459 


1,425 


1,569 


1,621 


1,594 


1,523 


1,263 


1,139 


1,354 


143 


121 


119 


86 


82 


117 


184 


22.2 


26.5 


20,6 


21.9 


18.3 


19,8 


21.6 


22.1 


21,1 


20.4 


15.5 


22.9 


15.9 


15.4 


11.9 


14,5 


16.0 


15.3 


14.5 


14,5 


63.84 


64,30 


62,52 


67,70 


59.41 


62.85 


67,08 


67.07 


68.60 


67,86 


41.93 


39.96 


39,35 


43,04 


34.14 


33.58 


33,25 


39.69 


44.01 


42,66 


77.16 


77.70 


72,97 


77,12 


67.50 


67.50 


64.94 


77,50 


77.50 


77,50 


66.24 


64,62 


63.70 


68,38 


61.00 


6335 


65.06 


66,45 


67.42 


67.51 


44.45 


55.44 


47.71 


47,50 


38,79 


46.37 


49,91 


46,31 


46,83 


48,30 


35.40 


51.14 


33,96 


4374 


24.54 


27.65 


33,61 


43,48 


50.12 


51.08 


56.40 


56.44 


57,40 


65.75 


57,94 


60 50 


60.62 


58,75 


58.50 


65.88 


26.15 


21.80 


16,85 


20.50 


17.17 


18.33 


2aoo 


30,40 


22.68 


22,25 


56.86 


52.97 


54.87 


65.62 


57.69 


60.00 


59.50 


60.15 


60.00 


65.75 


99.84 


101.31 


97.83 


107.76 


91.57 


99.82 


105,74 


102.86 


105,14 


103,50 


84.06 


78,96 


78.48 


84.31 


67.99 


70.41 


70.63 


79.45 


83,62 


8a51 


96 56 


111,51 


-^ 


-^ 


— 


— 


104.36 


94,68 


88.75 


91,86 


52.29 


76.54 


60.58 


64.71 


50,86 


54.59 


65.03 


54,68 


56.04 


58.26 


77.58 


91.47 


75.60 


70.02 


77.26 


88,11 


70.44 


68.80 


7aoo 


77,52 


34.953 


35,343 


36^49 


2,755 


3,079 


3,161 


3,107 


2,971 


3,090 


2,854 


T 7,508 


17,277 


17,486 


1,394 


1,377 


1.482 


1,465 


1,432 


1.514 


1,400 


10,027 


10,394 


10,758 


766 


881 


852 


818 


826 


868 


762 


6.643 


7,354 


7,597 


532 


756 


772 


775 


659 


646 


628 


775 


818 


80Q 


64 


65 


55 


49 


54 


52 


64 


2.798 


3.021 


3.076 


224 


294 


284 


277 


255 


2B5 


249 


6,00B 


6,449 


6£l9 


523 


528 


551 


553 


561 


600 


616 


9L575 


82 J 90 


87,584 


7,297 


8,436 


7,812 


7,188 


6^12 


7,802 


7,161 


22,214 


22.366 


23,058 


1,727 


K935 


1,965 


1.913 


1,858 


1.937 


1,776 


415 


423 


429 


32 


39 


37 


39 


36 


40 


36 


327 


356 


368 


30 


29 


30 


31 


32 


35 


34 


15,716 


14,121 


15,120 


1,262 


1,468 


1>350 


1.234 


1,165 


1,338 


1,233 




Annual 




1982 




1983 




1984 





1981 



1982 



1983 



IV 



III 



IV 



Cattle on feed (Id-Slates) 

Number on feed Uhoo. head}^ 9,845 

Placed on feed (thou, heed) 21,929 

Marketings (thou, head) , 21,219 

Other diaappearanoa (^hou, head) . [. 1,527 
Hogs and pigs hQ-Stai«t)* 

Inventory (thou, head)* 45.970 

Breeding (thou, head)' 6,021 

Market (thou, head)* , . . 39,949 

Farrowings (thou, head) 9,821 

Pig crop (thou, head) 7Z591 



9,028 


10,271 


6,800 


10,271 


9,153 


9,070 


8,465 


9,908 


9,340 


24,415 


23.756 


7,216 


5,027 


5,894 


5,533 


7^52 


5.511 


— 


21.799 


22,528 


5,374 


5,694 


5.527 


5,891 


5,416 


5,714 


'5.690 


1,373 


1,591 


371 


451 


450 


297 


393 


365 


— 


42,440 


43,430 


41,670 


42.440 


41.840 


45.250 


45380 


43,430 


39,540 


5,670 


5,605 


5.553 


5,670 


5,928 


6,224 


5,829 


5.605 


5,353 


36.770 


37,825 


36.117 


36,770 


35,912 


39.026 


40.051 


37,825 


34,187 


8,930 


9.628 


2.363 


2,090 


2,768 


2,400 


2,370 


1,864 


'2,475 


65,767 


71,892 


17,548 


15,543 


21,063 


17£75 


17,611 


13,536 


- 



^ Beginning of period. ' 6ushefs o* corn equal in value to 1 00 pou nds Uweweight ^ Beglnntng January 1 984 prices are for 14-17 Ibsi * Quarters are Dec. 
preceding year-Feb. 0). Mar. -May (ll), June-Aug. (IJI), and SepL-Nov, OV), 'Intentions, 'Classes estimated. 



Agricultural Outlool< 



Crops and Products 



Food grains 



Marketing year' 



1383 



1984 



1980/81 1381/82 1982/&3 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Ffib 



Mar 



Apr 



Wholesale pric«i 
Wheat No. 1 HRW, Kansas City (S/buJ' 
Wheat, DNS. MinneapoMsiS/bu.l^ . . . . 
Rice. S.W. La. (S/cwt)' 

Wheat 

Exports {mil. buj 

Mill grind {mrLbu.J ^, 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.) , , , * 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginnhg (mlL buJ 
Domestic use 

Food (mil. bu,) 

Feed and seed (mil. bu,)* , 

Exports (mil, bu.l. . , . . . 



4,45 


4.27 


3.94 


4.21 


3.82 


3,85 


3,81 


3.71 


3,85 


3.93 


4.46 


4.17 


3,94 


4.34 


4.23 


4.21 


4.15 


4,06 


4.20 


4.28 


25.95 


20.20 


18,00 


18.50 


19.50 


19.50 


19.50 


19.25 


19.25 


19.25 


1,514 


1.771 


1.509 


1,425 


107 


131 


121 


116 


126 


n.o. 


643 


631 


656 


54 


56 


55 


56 


58 


58 


n,aH 


290 


280 


292 


24 


25 


2A 


25 


26 


26 


n.a. 


Ma 


irketing year' 


1 


1982 






1983 






1984 



1980/81 1381/82 1982/83 Juna-Sapt Oc^Dec JarvMar AprMav Juno^Sept OctDec Jan-Mar 
902 989 M64 1.164 2.987 2.521 1^77 1.541 2,966 2,326 



610 


602 


616 


206 


162 


151 


97 


210 


161 


156 


166 


254 


318 


238 


14 


53 


12 


316 


118 


50 


1,514 


1,771 


1.509 


546 


293 


442 


228 


475 


362 


364 



' 8eg inning June^ 1 for wheat and AggiJst 1 for rice. ^Ordinary protein. ^Long-grain, milled basis. *FeednUse af^roximated by residual, n.a, ■ not 
available. 



Feed grains 



Marketing yeai^ 



1383 



1984 



1980/81 1381/82 1982/83 Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mer 



Apr 



Wholesale prices 

Corn,Na2vellow.St Loui«{$/l3u.l 3.35 Z61 2.98 3.24 3.53 3.45 3,41 3.3l 3.55 3.6l 

Sorghum, No. 2 yeJIow, Kansas City (S/cwt.) . 5.36 4.29 4,96 5.30 5.25 5.16 5.09 5.03 5.40 5.36 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis jt/bu,) 2.60 2.21 1.76 2.74 2.53 2.39 2.55 2.56 2.65 2.74 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis i$/bu.l 3,64 3.06 2.53 2.68 2.95 2,77 2.85 2.76 2,91 3.04 

Exports 

Corn (mil. bu.} 2.355 1.967 1,870 159 197 f76 173 159 177 175 

Feed grains fmfl. metric tons)^ , ,, 69.4 58.4 54,0 4.2 5.7 5.3 5.3 4,8 5.4 5.0 

Marketing year' 1982 1983 1984 

1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 Juno^ Sept Oct- Dec Jan Mar AprMaV Juna-Sflpt Oci.Dec Jan Mar p 

Corn 

Stocks, beginning imil. bu.) ., ., 1.618 K034 2,182 3.904 2.182 8.284 6.247 4.962 3J40 4.934 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.) . . 4.139 4.276 4.635 857 1.542 1,360 824 909 1,66l 984 

Food, seed. ind.tmil.bu.) , . , 735 812 898 342 203 169 153 373 220 183 

Feed gnins^ 

Stocks, beginning {fnd. metric tons) 52.4 34.6 68.4 114.3 82.4 247,0 185.7 147.6 108,5 155.6 

Domestic use^ 

Feed (mil. metrk: tons) 123.0 130.6 142.8 26.3 48.1 4l,1 24.7 30.4 49,7 29,9 

Food, seed. Ind. {mil. metric tons) 23.8 25.8 27.9 10.3 6.2 "5,5 5.2 1M 6.6 5.8 

* Beginning Octp.ber 1 for qprnand sorghum; June 1 fpr oats and barley. 'Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley^. 



i\n<^ *9^ 



33. 



Fats and oits 



Marlceting V«^' 



1983 



1981/82 1982/83 1983y84F Apt" Nov D«: 



Jan 



1984 



F&ta 



Mar 



Apr 



Soybeam 

Wholesale Price. Na 1 yellow. 
Chicago ($/txj.)^ 

Cnjshings {mil. bu.} 

Exports (mil. bo.) 

Soybean oJI 

Wholesale price, crude, Decatur (cts./lb.} . . . 

Production tmil lb.) 

Domestic disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Exporli (mil, ib.) 

Stocks, beginning (rr^il. ib.) 

Soybean moal 

Wholesale prfce. 44% protein, Decatur (S/ton) 

Production (thou, ton) 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) 

Exports (thou, ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 

Margarine, wholesale prtcA, Chicago (ctVlb.) . . 

' Beginning September 1 for soybeans: October 1 lor soynrwal and oil; calendar year for margarine. ^Beginning April K 1982, Prices based on 3CI-day 
delivery, using upper end of the range, n.a. " not available. F * Forecast 



6.24 


6J1 


7,90 


6.38 


8.15 


7.88 


7.53 


7.21 


7.80 


7.87 


1 .029.7 


1.108.0 


970 


81.8 


86.6 


89.5 


93.8 


79,2 


86.1 


74.9 


929.1 


905^ 


760 


73.2 


69.2 


74.5 


80.4 


79.7 


78.8 


n.a. 


19.0 


20.6 


33 


19.3 


28.1 


27.3 


26.3 


272 


30.1 


32.1 


10.979.4 


12,040.4 


10.689 


881.3 


957.7 


991.0 


1,C^2.5 


896.9 


972.7 


849.5 


9,536.3 


9.857.3 


9.600 


816.9 


695.8 


636.8 


910.9 


931.3 


780.1 


n.a. 


2.076,3 


2.024.7 


1,650 


305.7 


54.7 


95.5 


161.3 


289.9 


258.9 


n.a. 


1,736.1 


1,102,5 


1.261 


1,841.8 


1 .453,4 


1 .66a6 


1,919,2 


1 ,907.0 1 .582.8 


1 .516.5 


182.52 


187.19 


205 


186.75 


224,7 


216.6 


201.9 


184,40 


196,40 


190.00 


24.634.4 


26.713.6 


22.491 


1 .949.8 


2,049.1 


2.12Z6 


2.220.0 


1,87i2 2.029.2 


1.786.6 


17,714.4 


19.306.0 


17,300 


1/484.5 


1.384.1 


1.533.7 


1.447.7 


1,323.3 1.429.9 


n.a. 


6-907il 


7.108.7 


5,450 


450.2 


617.5 


664.7 


687.6 


578 


580.8 


n.a. 


162.7 


175.2 


474 


341.0 


419,3 


466.8 


391.0 


475.8 


446.7 


460.7 


41.4 


46.3 


n.a. 


4a8 


52.0 


48,3 


53.3 


52.5 


5a2 


55.2 



Cotton 



Marketing year' 



1980/81 



1961/82 1982/83 Apr 



1383 



Nov 



Dae 



Jan 



1984 



F&ta 



Mar 



Apr 



U.S. price, SLM, 1-1/16 in. (cts/Jb.)V . 
Northern Europe prices; 

Index ictt/ib.)* 

U.S, M 1-3/32'Mct*7lb.l* 

U.S. mill confumption (thou, bales) . . 
Exports {thou, bales] 



83.0 



60.5 



63.1 



65.3 



73.4 



73.0 



70.6 



71.4 74.89 75.6 



93.3 


73,8 


76.7 


80.2 


89.1 


89.4 


87.6 


87.4 


88.43 


88,9 


n.a 


75,9 


78.0 


80.7 


88.8 


89.3 


85.5 


85.4 


86.20 


89.6 


5,870.5 


5,263.8 


5,51 i8 


450.4 


468.1 


490.4 


488.2 


464.8 


568.8 


441.4 


5.925.8 


6.567.3 


5.206.8 


639.8 


462.2 


663.2 


695.9 


758.5 


946.8 


- 



^ Beginnirvg August 1. ^Average spot rtiarket 'Liverpool Duttook "A" index: average of .five lowes^priced of ip selected growths. *Memphis territory 
growths, n.a. ' not available. 



.Fruit ^ 



Annual 



1981 1982 1983 



Apr 



1983 



Nov 



Dec 



J«n 



1984 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Producer price indexe* 

Fresh fnjit 0967-100) 

Dried fnjh (1967-1001 

Canr>edfnjit»nd juice (1967-100). 
Frozen fruh »rtd juice 11967*100) . 
F.o.b. (hipping point pr*c« 
Apples. YaksmaVaJlev i$/ctn,)> , . 
Pears. Yakima Valley t$/bo)()' ^ . - 

Oranges, U.S.ava (S/bon}* 

Grapefruit. U.S. a^9^ ($/box)' . . . 



226.7 
405.9 
273.8 
302.8 


235.4 
409.7 
283.7 

305.5 


250.6 
409.3 
286 8 
300.9 


249.7 
411.9 
281.9 

300.3 


269.3 
404.3 
294.2 
303.0 


258.9 
405.2 
293.9 
301.8 


232.9 
404.2 
301.0 
308.2 


232L2 

404.6 
311.0 
339.9 


32a3 
405.5 
310.5 
341.9 


213.2 
408.8 
309.4 
349.9 


n.a. 

n.a. 
11.30 
10.10 


n.a. 

n.a, 

14.10 

9.36 


n.a. 

n.a. 

14.40 

9.13 


•9.81 

*12L31 

10.10 

8.74 


10.38 

10.25 

12L05 

7.74 


10.50 

10.33 

12.55 

8.02 


ia75 
9.88 

12.90 
9.90 


* 12.25 

8.58 

12.30 

9.70 


* 12.30 

6.56 

11.00 

9.96 


*12L38 
*7.63 
12.09 
10.43 


Year ondi 


ng 




1983 




. 


1984 







1981 1982 1983 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Stocks, ending 

Fresh apples (mil lb I 2^76.1 3,082.3 2,98a6 853.6 3,773.5 2,980.1 2,460.5 1,887.5 1,354.4 912.2 

Fresh pears (mil Jb ) 207.9 180.9 250.6 48.8 312.2 250.6 211.7 172L7 122.2 SaS 

Frozen fruit {mil lb.) 545.6 627.5 64ai 387.3 658.2 644.7 616.5 534.5 479.9 444.0 

Frozer.fn>itjuices(mil. lb.) 1.127,2 1,157.6 938.1 1.553.4 886.9 924.9 1.068.2 1.309.9 1.396.2 1,406.0 

'Red Delicws, Washington, extra far^y, carton tray pack, 80-11 3^s. ^D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. Na 1. 90-135' s. * F.O.B. 
Packed fresh. * Control atmosphere storage. n,a. • not available. 
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Vegetables 



Annual 1933 1984 



1931 1902 1933 Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb M«r Apr 



Wholesale prices 

PotaioeSn white, f.o.b. East i$/cwt) , . . 9.39 6.05 

Iceberg lettuce ($/crtn.)" 5.27 5.92 

Tomatoes ($/crtn.)^ 9.06 7.40 

VUholeuli prk« index, 10 canned 

^9. n967-1X) 235 2:^9 

Grower price indw^, fresh commercial 

veg. 0977-100) ". . . . 135 120 

"Std. carton 24's f.o.b. shipping point ^5 x6-6x 6, l.o.b. Fla-Cal. 



7.76 


7.53 


9.52 


8.G0 


9.19 


9.23 


7.96 


a66 


6.29 


6.04 


7.29 


7.25 


4.03 


4.27 


4.13 


3.12 


8.69 


15.75 


6.00 


5.14 


13.85 


15.25 


11.95 


8.60 


235 


232 


239 


246 


;242 


247 


249 


249 


137 


154 


131 


150 


171 


169 


i;>8 


1^5 



Sugar 



Annual 1983 1984 



1981 1982 1983 Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr 

U.S. raw nigar price, N.V, (co^lb.)' . . . 19.73 19.92 22.04 22.43 21.83 21.47 21.51 21.90 22,00 22.03 

U.S. deliveries (thou, rfiorttorts)^^. .. . 9.731 n.a, n.a. n,a. n.a. n,a, n.a, n.a. ry.a. n.a, 

"Spot Price reported by N.Y, Coffee and Sogar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mid-August 1979 after being suspended November 3, 1977, 'Raw 
value. ' Excludes Hawaii n.a. * not available^ 







Annual 






1983 








1934 








1981 


1982 


1983 p 


Apr 


Noi/ 


pec 


Jan 


Feb 




Mar 


Apr 


Prices at aucttorts 

Flue-cured icti/lb.)" . . . . 
BurleytctsVlb.)* 


166.4 
180.6 


178.6 
18a3 


177.9 
179.5 


- 


153.0 
1B0.5 


177.0 


174,5 


170.5 




- 


- 


Dome»tk! conMJmPtion^ 

Cigarettes (fail.") 

Large cigars (mil.) 


640.0 
3393 


633.0 
3^07 


603,0 
3,565 


47.5 
259.8 


53.1 
324.4 


43.2 
280.8 


49.9 
276.2 


44.6 
257.5 




n,a. 

n.a. 


n.a, 
n,a. 



" Crop year July-June for flue-cured, October- September for burley. ' Taxable removals, n.a " not available. 



Coffee 



Annual 1983 1984 



1981 1982 


l9S3p 


Apr Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Marp 


Aprp 


122.10 13ZO0 
2,248 2,352 


131.51 
2.255 


125.72 141.92 
172 188 


145.09 
173 


U3L75 
226 


145.02 
180 


146.13 
200 


145.46 
175F 


Annual 




1982 




19S3 






1984 



CoitipOftlte green price, N.V. (cts./ib.) .. . 
Import!, green bean equivalent (mil.lbi)* 

1981 1962 1933 p JuJy-Sept Oct Dec Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar p 

RoaitingsimiL Ib.^* 2,324 2.293 2,239 536 674 554 486 540 650 540F 

" Green and processed coffee, 'instant soluble and roasted coffee. F = Forrcast P - Preliminary, 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utflization: domestic measure^ 

Area 



Planted 



Ha r ves- 
ted 



Yield 



Produc- 
tion 



TotftI 

supply^ 



Feed 
and 

resid- 
ual 



Other 
domes- 
tic 
ute 



Ex- 
ports 



Tota^ 

u*a 



Ehding 
stocks 



Farm 

price* 





Mfl. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mil. bu 








S/bu 


Wheat 
1980/81 . . . . 


80.6 


71.0 


33.4 


2,374 


3,279 


51 


725 


1.514 


2.290 


969 


3.91 


1981/82' . . ■ 


88.9 


81.0 


34.5 


2,799 


3,791 


142 


714 


1,771 


2.627 


1.164 


3.65 


1982/83' ■ ■ - 


87.4 


79.0 


^i 


2^12 


3.964 


221 


713 


1,509 


2,443 


1,541 


3.55 


1983/64' . . ^ 


78.8 


61.6 


2.425 


3.969 


425 


727 


1425 


2.577 


1^2 


3.50 


1984/85' . . - 






— 


2.550 


3,945 


400 


725 


1,350 


2,475 


1,470 


3.20- 
3.50 




MiL 


acres 


lb/acre 






Mil. 


cvn (rough equiv. 








$/cwt 


Rice 

1980/81 . . . ^ 
1981/82' . . . 


3.38 


3.31 
3.79 


4,413 


146.2 


172.1 


'9.7 


54,5 


91.4 


155.6 


16.5 


12.80 


3,83 


4^19 


182.7 


199-6 


'9.0 


59.6 


82,0 


150.6 


49,0 


9,05 


1982/83' . , , 


3.29 


3.26 


4joe 


153,6 


203,3 


'8.9 


54.0 


68.9 


131.8 


71.5 


8.11 


1983/84' . . . 


2.19 


2,17 


4,598 


99.7 


171.9 


17.0 


60.0 


62.0 


129.0 


42.9 


8.65 


1934/85' ' - 


Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 


150-0 


194.0 


'9.0 


62.0 

Mil. bu 


62.0 


133,0 


81.0 


7.75- 
9.25 

$/bu 


Corn 

1980/81 - ^ . 


84.0 


73.0 


91.0 


6.645 


8.264 


4,139 


735 


2,355 


7,230 


1-034 


3.11 


1981/82' . . . 


84.2 


74.7 


109,8 
114.5 


8,202 


9,237 


4,276 


612 
898 


1-967 


7,055 


2,182 


2.50 


1982/83* . . . 
1983/84* , . . 


81.8 


73.0 


8,359 


10,542 


4,634 


1^70 


7,402 


3.140 


2.68 


60.2 


61.5 


81.6 


4,204 


7,345 
5,296 


3,975 


950 


1,900 


6^25 


520 


3.25 


1984/85' - . - 








7,775 


4,125 


1,025 


2,025 


7,175 


1,121 


2.65^ 
























3.20 




MiJ. 


acres 


8u/acre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu 


Sorghum 

1960/81 . - . . 


15.6 


12.5 


46.3 


579 


726 


301 


11 


305 


617 


109 


2.94 


1981/82' . . . 


16.0 


13.7 


64,2 


879 


983 


431 


11 


249 


691 


297 


2.39 


1982/83* . . . 
1983/34* . . . 


16.1 


14.2 


59.1 


841 


1,138 


515 


10 


214 


739 


399 


2.52 


11.8 


9.9 


46.8 


483 


882 


400 


10 


225 


636 


247 


2-85 


1984/85* . . . 


Mil 


acres 


Bu/acre 


726 


973 


425 


10 
Mil. bu 


200 


635 


338 


2-35- 
2.75 

$/bu 


Barley 
























1980/81 .... 


8.3 


7 3 


49.6 


361 


563 


174 


175 


77 


426 


137 


2.86 


1981/82' , , . 


9.7 


9:2 


52.3 


479 


626 


202 


174 


100 


476 


150 


2 45 


liilgi: : : : 


9,6 


9 J 


57.3 


522 


680 


243 


170 


:n 


460 


223 


2,23 


10.6 


9.9 


52,4 


519 


74£i 


300 


170 


100 


570 


179 


2.45 


1984/85' . . . 








524 


713 


225 


175 


70 


470 


243 


2.2s 
2 65 


Oatt 

1980/81^. , . . 


MIL 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mil.bu 








$/bu 


13-4 


97 
9.4 


53,0 


458 


'696 


432 


74 


13 


^ig 


177 


1.79 




13.7 


54,1 


509 


698 


453 


76 


8 


536 


152 


1-89 


1 982/83' 


14,3 


10-6 


58.4 


621 


777 


459 


B5 


3 


547 


230 


1,48 


1983/84* \ '. '. 


20.3 


9.1 


52.5 


477 


735 


480 


80 


3 


563 


172 


1.65 


1984/85* . . . 


Mil- 


acres 


Bu/acre 


512 


685 


435 


80 
Mil.bu 


5 


520 


165 


1.45- 
1-70 

$/bu 


Soybeans 
























1980/61 .... 


70.0 


67.9 


26.4 


1,792 


2,151 


^89 


1.020 


Z24 


1^833 


318 


7.57 


1981/82' , . . 
1982/83; . . . 


67-8 


66.4 


301 


2-000 


2.318 
2,495 


*93 


1.030 


929 


2.052 


266 


6,04 


71.5 


69.8 


31-9 


2,229 


*99 


M08 


906 


2.112 


383 


5.69 


1984/85' " \ '. 


63.5 


6Z2 


25.7 


1,595 


1,978 


*143 


970 


760 


1.873 


105 


7-90 








2.075 


2,180 


*90 


1,040 


835 


1,965 


215 


6,00- 
























8.50 



Soybean oil 
1980/81 . 
1981/82* 
1982/83' 
1983/84' 
1964/85' 



Soybean meal 
1980/81 . . 

igei/s?* . 

1982/83' , 
1983/84' . 
1984/85* . 



10.979 
12,041 
10,689 
11.450 



24.312 
24.634 
26,714 
22,491 
24,750 



12.460 
12,715 
13,144 
1 1 ,950 
12,150 



24,538 
24,797 
26.889 
22.965 
24,965 



Mil. Jbs 



9,113 
9,535 
9,858 
9.600 
9,800 



Thou. tor>s 



17.591 
17,714 
19,306 
17.300 
18,300 



1,631 
2,077 
2.025 
1.650 
1,550 



6,784 
6,908 
7J09 
5.450 
6,300 



10,744 
11^12 
11,883 
11^50 
1 1 .350 



24,375 
24,622 
26415 
22,750 
24,600 



1.736 

1,103 

1-261 

700 

800 



163 
175 
474 
215 



c/lb 



22.7 
19.0 
20.6 
33.0 
26.0- 
33.0 

$/ton 



218.2 
183 
187 
200 



365 160-200 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Cotton 

1980/81 . 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 



Mieat 
1980/81 . 
1981/82' 
1982/83' 
1983/84* 
19B4/85^ 



Rice 
1980/81 . 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 



Corn 

1980/81 . 
1981/82' 
1982/83' 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 



Feed Grain 

1980/81 . 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 

Soybeans 
1980/81 . 
1981/82' 
1982/83' 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 

Soybtan oil 

1980/81 . 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 

Soybean m«*l 

1980/81 . 
1981/62* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 



Cotton 

1980/81 . 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 



diiuit— 
Planted 


Area 

Harvet- 
ted 


Yield 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 
supply^ 


Feed 

end 

ual 


Other 

domefr 
lie 


Ex- 
ports 


Total 
use 


Ending 
stocki 


Farm 
pfjca^ 


Mil. acres 


lb/acre 






Mil. 


boles 








c/Jb 


14.5 

143 

11.3 

7.9 

ation- 

MM 


13.2 404 

13.8 543 

9.7 590 

7.4 506 

mptrir mppciirp^ 


11.1 
15.6 
12.0 
7.8 
11.5 


141 
18.3 
18,6 
15.7 
14.4 


- 


5.9 
5.3 
5.5 
5.9 
5.7 


5.9 
6.6 
5,2 
7.0 
5.5 


11.8 
11.8 
10.7 
12.9 
11.2 


'2.7 
'6.6 

'7.9 
'2.9 
'3.2 


747 
54.3 
59.4 
66.1 


hectares 


Metr ic 
torra/ha 

Z25 
Z32 

Z39 
2.65 






MiL metric ions 








$/ metric 
ton 


32.6 
36.0 
35.4 
31 1 


2a 7 
32.8 

32.0 
24.9 


64.6 
78.2 

76.5 
66 
69.4 


89.2 
103.2 
108.4 
108.0 
107.4 


1.4 

3.9 

6.0 

12.2 

ia9 


19.7 
19.4 
19^4 
19.8 
19.7 


41.2 
48.2 
41.1 
38.1 
36.7 


62.3 
71.5 
66.5 
70.1 
67.3 


26.9 
31.7 
41.9 
37.9 
40,0 


144 
134 
130 
129 
118r129 










MJL. 


metric tons trough equiv.) 








1.4 
1.5 
1.3 
0.9 


1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
0.9 


495 
5.40 
5.28 
5.15 


6.6 
8.3 
7.0 
45 
6,1 


7.8 

9.0 
9.2 
7.8 
8.8 


^0.4 
10.4 
'0.3 
'0.4 


2.5 
Z7 
2.5 
2.7 
2.8 


42 
3.7 
3.1 
2.8 
2.8 


7.1 
6.8 
6.0 
5,9 
6.0 


a? 

2.2 

3.2 
1.9 
2.8 


282 

200 

179 

187-194 

171-204 












Mil. metric tons 










34.0 
34.1 
33.1 
244 


29.5 
30.2 
29.5 
20.8 


5.72 
6.90 
7.20 
5.13 


168.8 
208.3 
21Z3 
106.8 
197.5 


209.9 
234.6 
267.8 
186.6 
210,7 


105 1 
108.6 
117.7 
101.0 
104.8 


18,7 
20.6 
2Z8 
24.1 
26.0 


59.8 
50.0 
47.5 
48.3 
51.4 


183.6 
179.2 
188,0 
173.4 
18?.? 


26.3 
55.4 
79.8 
13.2 
28.5 


122 

98 

106 

128 

104-126 


49.1 
50.0 
49.3 
41.6 


41.1 
43.3 
43.3 
315 


4.82 
5.74 
5,87 
4.22 


198.0 
248.5 
254.1 
137.3 
234.8 


250.7 
283.3 

322.9 
236.0 
260.9 


123.0 
130.6 
142.7 
124.6 
126.8 


23.8 
25.8 
28.0 
29.2 
31.3 


69.3 
58.5 
54.0 
56.2 
58.1 


216.1 
214.9 
224.7 

210.1 
216.2 


34.6 
68.4 
98.1 
25.9 
44.7 


- 


28,3 
27.4 
28.9 
2&.6 


275 
26.9 
28.3 
25.2 


1.78 
2.03 

Z15 
1.73 


48.8 
54.4 
60.7 
43.4 
56.5 


63: 1 
67.9 
538 
59.4 


*Z4 

*2.5 
*Z7 
^3.9 
*2.6 


27.8 

2ao 

30.2 
26.4 
28.3 


19.7 
25.3 
24.6 
20.7 
2Z7 


49.9 
55.8 
57.5 
51.0 
53.8 


8.7 
7.2 
10.4 
2.9 
5.6 


27^ 
222 

220^265 


- 


— 


* 


5.11 
498 
5.46 
4.85 
5.19 


5.66 
5.77 
5.96 
5.43 
5.51 


^ 


413 
4.33 
4.47 
4.36 
4.45 


.74 
.94 
.92 
.75 
.70 


487 
5.27 
5.39 
5.06 
5.15 


.79 
.50 
.57 
.32 
.36 


500 
419 
454 
727 
573^727 


- 


- 


- 


22.06 

20.40 
22.45 


2Z2a 
2Z51 
24.39 
21.01 
22.65 


- 


15.96 
16.08 
17.52 
15.69 
16.60 


6.15 
5.27 
6.45 
4.94 
5.72 


22.11 
22 35 
23.96 
20.78 
22.32 


.15 
.16 

fo 

.33 


241 
201 
206 
220 
1 76-220 

$/kg 


5.9 
5.8 
4.6 
3.2 


5.4 
5.6 
3,9 
3.0 


.45 
.61 
.66 
.57 


Z42 

3.41 
Z60 
1.69 
Z50 


3.07 
3.99 
4.05 
3.42 
3.14 


— 


1.28 
1.15 
1.20 
1.28 
1.24 


1.28 
1.43 
1.13 
1.49 
1.20 


2.56 
Z58 

2.33 
Z77 
2.44 


».59 

'1.44 

'1.73 

V63 

'.70 


1.65 
1.20 
1.31 
1.4? 



*May 10, 1984 Supply and Demand Estimates. 'Marketing year begynnlng June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats. August 1 iof cottOnar>d rice. September 
1 for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum. soymeaL and soyoil.^ Indudes imports. 'Season average. Includes seed. 'Upland and extra long staple. 
Stock estimates based on Census Sureau data which results in an unaccounted difference between supply and use estimates and changes in ending stocks, 
■Conversion factors: Hectare tha.) - 2.471 acres. 1 metrit ton - 2204.622 pounds, 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of corn or 
sorghum, 49.9296 bushels of barley. 69.8944 twshets of oats. 2Z046 cwt of rke, and 4.59 480pound bales of cotton. ""Staitstical discrepancy. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Annual 



1983 



1981 1982 1983 I II III IV 

$ B\\: (Quarterlv data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1384 



2,954.1 



Gro&s national product^ 
Pereoofll coni«imp:ion 

expenditures .... 
Durable goods. . . . 
Nondurable goods . . 

Clothrng «nd shoes . 

Food end beverages 

Sarvkies 

Gross Private domestic 

Investment. .... 

Fixed investment. 
Nonresidenlial . 
Residential . . . 

Char>ge in business inventories . 
Nat exports of goods and services. 

Export* 

iFT^porti . 

Government purchases of 

goods and services 

Federal 

State and local 



Gross national product ^. . ^ . . . 1.513.6 

Personal consumption 

expenditures ■, .. 956.8 

Durable goods. ^ 141.2 

Nondurable flood* 36Z5 

Clothir>g and shoes 83.2 

Food and beverages 181.8 

Services 453.1 

Gross PfJvate domesttcinvestmem . ■ - 227.6 

Fixed ifiveslmemt 219.1 

Nonresidenttol 174.4 

Residential 44.7 

Change in busiriess inventories ... 8.5 

Net exports of goods and services, . . . 43.0 

Exports 1597 

Imports . 116,7 

Government purchases of 

Qoodsand services 286,5 

Federal , , . 110.4 

Statwand tocal 176.1 

New pJant and equipment 

expenditure* {$bil.) 321.49 

Implicit price deflator for GNP 

(1972-100) 195.14 

Disposable tncom* (SbiL) 2.047.6 

Disposable tncom«{Y972Sbil.) 1.054.7 

Per caprta ditpoubto kncom« (S) 8r906 

Pef capita dtsposabls inconr>e 

(1072 S). 4.587 

U.S. population. toiaL tncL rrtlHtary 

abroad (mil,) 229.9 

CivHlan population (mIL) ^ . 227.7 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



3.073,0 



3.310.5 



3.171.5 



3.27Z0 



3362.2 



3.436.2 



3.641.6 



1 357.2 


1,991.9 


2 J 58-0 


2.073.0 


2,147.0 


2,181.1 


2,230.9 


2.2B7.8 


236.1 


244.5 


279.4 


258.5 


277.7 


282.8 


298.6 


314.9 


733.9 


761.0 


604.1 


777.1 


799.6 


814.8 


825.0 


843.3 


115.3 


119.0 


125.6 


120.0 


126.4 


125.1 


130.7 


134.1 


375,9 


396.9 


422.1 


411.7 


419.6 


426.4 


430.6 


440.1 


887.1 


9S6.4 


1 .074.5 


1.037.4 


1,059.7 


1 ,083.5 


1.107,3 


1.1296 


474.9 


414.5 


471,9 


404.1 


450,1 


501.1 


532,5 


600.9 


456.5 


439.1 


478,4 


443.5 


464,6 


492.5 


512.8 


531.6 


352.2 


348,3 


348,4 


332.1 


336.3 


351,0 


374.0 


384.4 


104.3 


90.8 


i3ao 


111.3 


12B.4 


141,5 


138.8 


147.3 


16.5 


-24.5 


-6.4 


-39.4 


-14.5 


8.5 


19.6 


69.3 


26,3 


17.4 


-9.0 


17.0 


-8,5 


-18.3 


-26.1 


-54.6 


368.8 


347.6 


335 4 


326.9 


327.1 


341.1 


346.5 


355,8 


342.5 


330.2 


344.4 


309.9 


335.6 


359.4 


372.6 


410.4 


595,7 


649.2 


669.5 


677.4 


683.4 


698,3 


699.0 


707.5 


2292 


258.7 


274.8 


273.5 


273.7 


278.1 


274.1 


272,4 


366.5 


390.5 


414.7 


404.0 


409.7 


420.2 


424.9 


435.1 



1972 $BI]. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1 ,485.4 1 .535.3 1 ,490. 1 1 .525. 1 1 .553,4 1 ,572,5 



4.567 



4,672 



4.599 



4,629 



4.690 



4.769 



1 .606.0 



970.2 


1,011,4 


986,7 


1,010.6 


1 .016.0 


1 .032.2 


1 .049.6 


139.8 


156.3 


145,8 


156.5 


157.9 


165.2 


173.9 


364.2 


376,1 


368.9 


374.7 


378.1 


382.5 


387.4 


84.4 


S7.3 


84.7 


88.4 


86.1 


90.0 


92 8 


1S4.0 


191.0 


188.2 


189.4 


193,1 


193.5 


192.6 


466,2 


479.0 


472.0 


479.4 


480.1 


484.4 


488.3 


194.5 


219.0 


190.0 


210.2 


230.7 


245,2 


276.1 


203.9 


221.1 


205.4 


215.6 


227.0 


236,5 


246.1 


166.1 


168.4 


159.9 


163.0 


170,1 


1S0.7 


187.0 


37.8 


52.7 


45.5 


52,6 


56.8 


55.8 


59.1 


-9,4 


-2.1 


-15.4 


-5.4 


3.8 


8.7 


30.1 


28.9 


11.8 


2C.5 


12.3 


11.4 


2.8 


10,3 


147,3 


138.7 


137.3 


136.2 


140,7 


140.6 


143.1 


118.4 


126.9 


116.8 


123.9 


129.2 


137.8 


153,5 


291.8 


293.1 


29Z9 


292.1 


295.2 


292.3 


290.7 


116.6 


117.8 


118.4 


117,6 


118,9 


116.4 


113.6 


175.2 


175.3 


174.5 


174.5 


176.3 


175.9 


177.0 


316,43 


302,50 


293.03 


293.46 


304.70 


318.83 


332,66 


206.88 


215.63 


212.83 


214.55 


216,44 


218.53 


220.52 


2,176.5 


2.335.6 


2,255.9 


2,301.0 


2.361.7 


2.423.9 


2.504,0 


1.060.2 


1.094.6 


1,073.8 


1,083.0 


1.100.1 


1,121.5 


1,148,8 


9.377 


9.969 


9.661 


9334 


10.069 


10.308 


10327 



4375 



23Z1 


234.3 


233.5 


234.0 


234.6 


235.1 


235,6 


229.9 


232.0 


231.3 


231.8 


232.4 


233.0 


233.3 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators 



1961 



Annual 



1932 



1963 



1984 



1983 p 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



AprP 



Monrhtv data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



151.0 


138.6 


147 6 


142.6 


155.3 


156.2 


158.5 


160.1 


160.9 


163.1 


150.4 


137.6 


148.2 


143.1 


156.4 


156.6 


159.5 


161.6 


162.4 


164.9 


140.5 


124.7 


134.5 


129.1 


143.6 


145.0 


148.6 


150.6 


151.7 


154.4 


164.8 


156.2 


168.1 


163.3 


174.8 


173.9 


175.2 


177.4 


177 8 


179.9 


140.9 


136.8 


156.1 


15Z5 


16^9 


164.1 


164.6 


167.0 


166.9 


167.8 


100.4 


99.5 


Toaa 


99.6 


102.6 


102.9 


103.2 


103.9 


104.1 


104.4 


7.5 


9.5 


9.5 


10.2 


8.4 


a2 


8.0 


7.8 


7.6 


7.6 


2,436.0 


2,578.6 


2,742.1 


2^89.0 2,833.6 


2.859.6 


2.906.5 


2,927.4 2.94Z3 


2.957.1 


7.99 


8.50 


a84 


8.77 


8.99 


9.06 


9.09 


9.08 


9.11 


9.13 


•440.6 


* 4782 


•525.3 


497.9 


523.0 


525.3 


530.0 


532.9 


535,1 


535.1 


1.794.9 


M .959.5 


* 2,1 96.1 


2,081.8 2.182.1 


2,196.1 


2^06.6 


2^2.0 2.2288 


2.242.1 


14.029 


ia686 


8.63 


8.25 


8.71 


896 


8.93 


9.03 


9.44 


9.69 


14.17 


13.79 


12.04 


11.51 


1^41 


12.57 


1Z20 


1Z08 


12.57 


12.81 


14.70 


15.14 


1Z57 


12.42 


12.34 


12.42 


12.29 


12.23 


12 02 


1Z09 


1.084 


1.062 


1,703 


1,549 


1,730 


1,694 


1,980 


2^262 


1,645 


1.963 


8.5 


8.0 


9.2 


85 


9.5 


ia5 


11.2 


10.6 


10.0 


iai 


355.8 


343.5 


367.1 


351.0 


386.6 


395.7 


401.1 


398.8 


400.7p 


- 


523.6 


505.5 


514.3 


500.3 


611.5 


514.3 


518.1 


527.2 


531.8P 


— 


87.0 


39.5 


97.8 


95.1 


101.9 


10Z4 


106.6 


105.5 


103.4P 


106.4 


26.3 


27.0 


3Z1 


30.7 


34.6 


35.5 


37.1 


36.9 


34.9P 


36.8 


60.7 


62.5 


65.7 


64.4 


67.3 


66.9 


69.5 


68.6 


68 4p 


69.6 


19.9 


20.8 


21.6 


21.3 


22.0 


21.8 


2Z5 


22.3 


22.4p 


22.6 


82 


8.6 


9.6 


9.5 


10.0 


9.7 


ia3 


10.3 


10.1p 


9,9 


4.2 


4.3 


4.5 


4.4 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


4.8P 


5.0 



Industrial production, total^ {1967''100} . 
Manufacturing 11967-100) 

DurabJfl (1967-100^ 

Nondurable (1967'^1001 

Uadir>g economic ind!c«torT^* 11967-100) 

EmPlovm^nt* (mil. persons) 

Unemployment nte^ {%) 

Panonal income^ ($ Ul. annual rate). . . - 
Hourly earnings in m«nufactwlir>g^^ ($) . . 
Money stock-MJ (daily avS-J (SblD* .... 
Money stock-M2 (dally avg.l($bil)^ .... 
Three-month Treasury bill rate' (%}.... 
Aae corporate bond yi«ld tMoody'ij'^ (%) , 
IntareM rate on new home monBagn'* \%), 
Housing tt^rti. privata (Ind. farm! (thou.). . 

AutD tales at retail, total' (mIL) 

Bu«inaM nkt, totat' (£ bU.) 

Busings Inventoriei. total' (S bJI.) . . . 

Sales of aJI retail itoret (S bil.)* 

Durable goods scores (S bil.) 

NondurabJe goods ^ores IS bilJ . . . 

Food stores IS bil.) 

Eating end drinking places {S biJ.) . 

Apparel and acces^xv stores (S bil.) 

* Depenment ol Commerce. ' Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. ^Composite Jndex of 12 [eading indtcatof^ * Departmem of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 'Not seasonally adjusted. 'December of The year listed. ^Moody's Investors Service. ■ Federal Home Loan Sank Board. 'Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and tradiJ^Q day differences^ p "Prettmlnary. r" revised. 



U,S, Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U,S. agricultural trade products 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



19G3 



Apr 



1983 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1984 



Feb 



Mar 



Aprp 



Export commodities 

Wheet,f.o.Uvessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 4.80 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 3.40 

Gralnsorghum.f.D.b. vessel. Gulf ports fS/bu.). ■ 3 28 

Soybearts. f.o.b. vessel. Gutt ports ($/bu.l , . . . . 7.40 

Soybean oil. Decatur Icii/Jb.) , . . , . 21.07 

Soybean meal, Decatur IS/ton) , 218.65 

Cotton, lOmarketavg. ^x>t (ctl7lb.J 71,93 

Tobacco. avQ. prJce of auction (ctt/lb.) 156.48 

Rice, to.bi mill, Houston ($/cwt.) 25.63 

Inedible tallcw.Chica9o(cts./lb.) ... . 15.27 

Import commodities 

Cortee.N.y.3pot(S/lb.) 1.27 

Sugar. N.y. ipot (cti/lb.l 19.73 

Rubber, N.y. jpot fcts./lb.) 56,79 

Cocoa tieaos. N.Y. (S/lb.) .90 

Bananas. f,o b. pon of ernry l$/40'tb. box) .... 7.28 



4.38 


4.30 


4.58 


4.16 


4.17 


4.17 


4.10 


4.22 


4.30 


2.80 


3.49 


3.40 


3.78 


3j67 


3.87 


3.50 


3.78 


3.61 


2.81 


3.34 


3,38 


3.46 


3.33 


3.30 


322 


3.40 


3.00 


6.36 


7.31 


6.5B 


8.63 


8.26 


7.94 


7,64 


8.26 


8.25 


18.33 


23.51 


19.38 


27.69 


27.37 


28.26 


27.23 


30.11 


32.06 


179.70 


200.91 


187,18 


225.07 


218.01 


201.23 


185.56 


196.06 


188.41 


60.10 


68.68 


65.34 


73.41 


73.04 


70.55 


71.39 


74.89 


75.64 


172.20 


173.96 


174.46 


169.97 


168.46 


168.94 


167.58 


166.52 


166.06 


18.89 


19.39 


19.00 


20.00 


20.00 


20.25 


20.25 


20.25 


20.10 


12.85 


13.41 


13.56 


14.75 


15.13 


16.00 


16.00 


16.75 


17.00 


1.41 


1.33 


1.27 


1.46 


1.52 


1.50 


1.51 


1.51 


1.48 


19.86 


22.04 


22.43 


21.83 


21.47 


21.51 


21.90 


22.00 


22.03 


45.48 


56,19 


58.23 


58.53 


58.08 


57.64 


58,19 


57.77 


56.44 


.75 


.92 


.81 


.97 


1.12 


1.15 


1.11 


1.13 


1.13 


6 80 


7.93 


8.70 


6.21 


n.a. 


6.20 


7.56 


7.51 


7.52 



p« preliminary, n.a = not available. 
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U,S. agricultural exports by regions 



Ration and country 



Westorn Eufope ...<*. 
European CommunJtv . 

Bel^ iu rr>- Lu xem bou rg 

France * < * . . ^ , , . 

GermanV. Fed. Rep. . 

Italv 

Neiherland* 

united Kingdom . . . 
Other Wesiern Europe . 

Portugal 

Spatn 

Swiuerland 



EaslBrn Europe . 
German Dem. 
Poland * . . , 

USSR 



Rep. 



Asia, . * , * 

West Asia (M^deastL . 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia . . ^ . . . 
South Asia . - . 

India 

Pakistan 

East and Sou tj^east Asia 

Chioa 

Taiwan. 

Japan* . , . 

Korea. Rep ,, a 

Hong Kong 



Africa. .,.,,,, 

North Africa. < . 

Morocco. . . , 

A^eria, , , , . 

Egypt 

Other Africa, , , 

Nigeria 

Bap. S. Africa. 



Latin Amofica and Cartbbaftn . 

Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela , , , . % ,*.... 



Canada . . 

Oceania. . 

Total' 



October -March 




19S2/83 


1983/84 

SMil. 


1983 


5.916 


6.063 


909 


4.422 


4.296 


678 


482 


547 


77 


333 


327 


45 


773 


924 


109 


466 


471 


69 


1.707 


1.405 


270 


448 


459 


60 


1.494 


1.768 


231 


324 


459 


59 


744 


ess 


110 


217 


223 


37 


363 


395 


63 


74 


91 


20 


123 


113 


17 


757 


1.290 


137 


7.033 


a098 


L257 


737 


916 


137 


8 


S5 


0) 


121 


155 


44 


163 


199 


22 


243 


261 


32 


666 


518 


108 


493 


314 


77 


65 


107 


2 


5.631 


6.663 


1,012 


478 


372 


86 


605 


778 


10B 


2.966 


3.733 


500 


778 


966 


172 


174 


214 


27 


953 


1.312 


236 


603 


651 


151 


117 


125 


34 


54 


94 


11 


411 


378 


1Q2 


350 


661 


85 


157 


189 


24 


50 


295 


15 


2.110 


2.698 


409 


187 


244 


42 


386 


412 


66 


131 


119 


20 


714 


1,016 


196 


81 


123 


10 


297 


406 


36 


889 


908 


160 


117 


120 


17 


18.139 


20JB84 


3,188 



March 



Change frOm year eaHier 



1984 



1,073 
727 

87 

36 
131 

83 
305 

65 
346 
106 
173 

44 

64 

14 
20 

298 

1.462 

220 

51 

56 

27 

43 

106 

34 

40 

1.136 

58 

175 

600 

176 

35 

314 

185 

44 

15 

116 

129 

37 

52 

431 
14 
70 
24 

206 

5 

58 

163 

20 

3,823 



October- March 



2 

-3 

13 

-2 

20 

1 

^^18 

^2 

18 

42 

19 

3 

9 
23 
*8 

70 

24 

963 

28 

22 

7 

-22 

-36 

65 

18 

-22 

29 

26 

24 

23 

38 

8 
7 
74 
-8 
89 
20 
490 

28 

30 
7 
-9 
42 
52 
.37 

2 

3H 

15 



Percent 



March 



18 

7 

13 

-20 

20 

20 

13 

8 

50 

80 

57 

19 



IB 

118 

1#' 

61 

100 

27 

23 

34 

2 

-56 

1.900 

12 

-33 

62 

20 

2 

30 

33 
23 
29 
36 
14 
62 
54 
247 

6 
-67 
6 
20 
5 
-50 
61 

2 

18 
20 



^ Le«s than S5O0.O0a 'Totals may not add due to rounding 
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Agricultural Outlooi< 



U,S. agricultural imports 



Animals, ]iv« (nO.) 

Meat* and praps., tfxcL poultry (mt) 

Beef and veal (mt} 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mtl 

Poultry and products 

Fats, oiltw and greases (mt) 

Hides and ikins, incl. fui-skins . , . . 

Wool, unmanu-facturad (mt) 

Grains and ffiodt Imt) 

Fruits, nutit and praparations , , . . 

Bananas and Ptantams (mt) . . . , 
Va^Qtablesand preparations (mt) ' > 
Tobacco, unrnanufacturad (mtl > , > 
Cotton, unffianufactur^d tmt). . . . 

Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock and cut flowers. , . . 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds and pi-oducttlmtl 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Protein rrteai (rrn) 

Vegetable oils Imtl 

Beverages axd, fruit Juices (hi) . . . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spkes, etc. {mt) . 

Coffee, inci, products (mt) - . . - 

Cocoa beans and products (rrttl . . 
Rubber and allied flums {rrtt) . . . . 
Other 

Total 





October-March 






March 






1982/83 


19S3/84 


1982/83 


1983/S4 


1983 


1984 


19S3 


1984 


Thou. 


units 


$ ThOu. 


Thou, 


units 


$ Thou. 


767 


919 


291,464 


331.119 


106 


194 


46.222 


51,094 


448 


414 


1 ,007,842 


895.698 


77 


78 


171,212 


161,263 


311 


266 


632,323 


566.285 


52 


50 


106.927 


102706 


125 


136 


345,666 


297,916 


22 


25 


58,130 


52.702 


153 


172 


386.247 


381.446 


20 


29 


46.846 


56.046 


_ 


_ 


39,179 


63,026 


— 


— 


6,267 


14.697 


4 


7 


2.885 


4,118 


1 


1 


834 


658 


^ 


_ 


97,854 


114,917 


— 


— 


22.299 


29.153 


16 


32 


55.227 


103.937 


3 


5 


10395 


15,032 


731 


846 


218,652 


267,371 


118 


189 


48,327 


49.025 


— 


— 


892.028 


1,011,673 


- 


- 


154.422 


207.174 


1,324 


1.388 


298,343 


340,717 


209 


247 


47.555 


62.278 


916 


1,242 


601.353 


722.971 


210 


331 


169,554 


187,413 


88 


100 


255.962 


295.854 


15 


18 


45,244 


55,314 


5 


16 


3.960 


7,623 


1 


2 


506 


1.268 


59 


51 


55.141 


55.454 


24 


14 


19,542 


13.498 


_ 


-^ 


110.379 


139,999 


— 


- 


19,427 


24.628 


1.217 


1,645 


455.741 


657.097 


127 


252 


50,673 


104,965 


515 


681 


236.358 


419.358 


84 


97 


39,961 


67.491 


95 


136 


40.050 


55.761 


15 


20 


7.301 


6.646 


46 


70 


7.295 


12.964 


7 


10 


1,208 


1,756 


374 


475 


189.012 


350,633 


62 


68 


31.451 


57.089 


5.909 


6,360 


655,160 


727,092 


958 


1.030 


100^44 


107,513 


941 


853 


2,167,496 


2,206,919 


137 


165 


3201799 


427.324 


572 


540 


1 .525,452 


1 ,543,730 


85 


90 


227.412 


267,938 


273 


211 


468,302 


459.926 


37 


55 


64,886 


118,744 


331 


423 


270,233 


446,730 


50 


76 


42.403 


84.947 


- 


- 


330.659 


404.762 


- 


- 


60,555 


76,448 


^ 





8.133^20 


9,257,164 


_ 


— 


1,376^32 


1.734,951 



Trade balance 



October-March 



1982/S3 



1983/84 



1983 



March 



1984 



$Mit. 



Exports 

Agricultural . . . ^ .. . ■. 18.139 20.384 3.188 

Nonagrtculturai. . , . : ^ :..,;> 79,267 81.808 14.725 

TotaJ* : . '; . .„, .:^ ,, . . 97,426 102.692 17,913 

Importi 

Agricultural -. 8.134 9.257 1,376 

Nonagrculturai ^^ ^ ■. . . 108-248 139.048 18,887 

Total" ,. . , ^ , . , . .^ .^. . , 116,382 148.305 20,263 

Trade balance 

Agricutturai 10.005 1 1.627 1.812 

Nonagricutturet. - . ..,- -28.961 -57.240 -4,162 

Total '. /. -18.956 -45.613 -2.350 

* Domeatk expoHs including Oepartnnent of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). " imports for consumption (customs valued. 
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15.269 
19,092 



1,735 
25,750 
27,435 



2.088 

-10,481 

-8.393 



J;ppe 1984 



m 



LI,S. agricultural exports 



AriiTiisl»H Irva (nos) 

M8at»«nd preps., excl, poultry {ml} 

Dairy produdi (mt) , > ^ 

Poultry meati tmt) , 

Fats, oili^ and grtt»e» (mt) 

Hideividikinsinci. fur^ins . . 

Catllehtbes. whojefno,) 

Mink pelts \no.) 

Graim and feeds Imt). . . . ^ ■ . 

Wheat and wheat flour (mt) , . 

Rfcatmt} 

Feed grainy, end. products Imi) 

Feeds and fodders (mt) 

Other grain products (mt) .... 
Fruhi, nutlw and Pr«parstions Imi) 
Ve9Btflbi«t and pr«pvation« (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (ml) . 

Cotton, axel. Imters (mt) 

Seedt (mt) . 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oitseedi and Products (mt) . , . 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Soybeans (mt) ........ 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oiJs (mt) 

Essential oils (mt) 

Other 

Total , . , . , . 





Dctofaer-March 






March 






l982/a3 


1983/84 


1982/83 


1983/84 


1983 


1984 


1983 


1984 


Thou. 


units 


$Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


$ThoiJ. 


. . , 378 


354 
221 


108.874 
472.263 


123,816 
482,115 


41 
38 


62 
42 


9.944 
89.539 


6,142 


a) . . 206 


99,493 


151 


196 
111 
756 


160,460 
144,133 
302.401 


166325 
142,671 
352,344 


22 

23 
103 


31 

19 

168 


30.106 
24,714 
41.395 


28,594 


131 


26.027 


745 


82.640 




_ 


561^207 


661,721 


— 


— 


112.592 


153,451 


. : . . 12,097 


12,000 


369,425 


476,417 


2,249 


2.531 


71,229 


106372 


1.601 


1.534 


42,420 


41,550 


360 


414 


9,077 


11,992 


. . . . 53,730 


55.674 
19,431 


7,503,717 
3.191.417 


8,954,265 
3,140.302 


9,261 
3,699 


9,848 
3,379 


1.408,908 
605,095 


1 ,582,772 


. . . . 19.603 


538.649 


. . . . 918 


1,041 
31.000 


374,649 
3,222,072 


426,072 
4,558.219 


225 

4,875 


219 
5,361 


93,364 
587,311 


86,639 


29,433 


785,963 


. . . . 3,384 


3,738 


567.021 


661.932 


416 


818 


99,942 


142,675 


. . . . 392 


464 


14Sh558 


167,740 


46 


71 


23,196 


28.846 


) . , . 1 h059 


1,030 


963,721 


916.457 


180 


166 


151,733 


139,269 


. . . . 800 


799 


520,154 


535.040 


128 


139 


86,060 


96,229 


. . . . 150 


151 


914,726 


966,004 


21 


20 


134.651 


125,775 


. . . . 536 


827 


770,825 


1,308,266 


112 


206 


159,203 


332,605 


. . . . 140 


130 


192,416 


198376 


19 


21 


25^996 


27,993 


. . . . 22 


159 


6,265 


41,972 


1 


29 


605 


8,665 


. . . . 20,413 


17,267 


4^18.707 


5.386^22 


3^248 


3,172 


807,077 


1,012,471 


...... 15,397 


12,982 


3.576,074 


3.946,531 


2,317 


2,417 


544.323 


732.290 


. . . . 14,584 


12,251 


3.336J98 


3,638^480 


2,296 


2,146 


535.977 


621,436 


. . . . 4,241 


3,509 
776 


919,589 
423.044 


867,56? 
572,729 


785 
139 


545 
209 


173,276 
79^49 


133,172 


. . . . 775 


147.008 


. . . . 4 


5 


42,967 


53,830 


1 


1 


10,084 


6h785 


. . . 


- 


556.321 


533.465 


- 


- 


95,449 


92,324 


_ 


^ 


18,139h157 


20,884,489 


^ 


'_ 


3,186,056 


3^23,235 



muexes or nu 


minai ar 


iQ real LI 


vauv-vw 


1983 


^viiciiiijc r 


aiwb 






1984 






Mav 


June 


Julv 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 














April 1971-100 












Total agriculture 
Nominal' . . . 
ReaJ= 


318.0 
90.9 


329.2 
9i3 


3544 
94.5 


3841 
96.9 


403.2 
96.0 


429.8 
94.7 


454.4 
95.9 


478.4 
•96.8 


505.7 
*97.2 


538.8 
'96.1 


580.4 
*93.8 


619.3 
*94.9 


Soybeans 

Nominal .... 
Real 


140.9 
85.4 


143.7 
87,9 


145.8 
89.9 


149.1 
91.9 


149.3 
91.4 


148.8 
89.7 


152.3 
91.4 


155,3 
*92.9 


157.5 
*93.7 


155.1 
*91.6 


15^9 
'88.5 


155.6 
*89.5 


Whaet 
Nominal .... 
Real 


1,085.0 
96.7 


1,157.7 
96.6 


i;290.1 1,443.6 

99.6 loas 


1 .553.3 
101.6 


1,713.1 
101.1 


1343.4 
101.6 


1 ,972.7 
*101.5 


2,126.0 
*101,3 


2,33i2 

'101.3 


2,588.1 

*99.7 


2302.4 
* 100.7 


Corn 

Nominal . . . 
Real 


320.9 
88.7 


333.0 
90.7 


3545 
93.6 


382,1 
95.6 


400.4 
95.0 


424.5 
93.5 


448.3 
95.0 


471.1 
*96.1 


497.1 
•96.8 


526.2 
*95.1 


563,2 
*92.2 


599.2 
*93.0 


Cotton 

Nominal . . . . 
Real . . . _ . 


155.7 
88.3 


155.9 
89.7 


157.0 
90.6 


158.9 
91.6 


159.9 
91.3 


163.4 
91,6 


180.2 

94.1 


181.4 
*94.5 


18Z5 
-94.1 


181.4 
*93.7 


179.8 
*91.8 


180.7 
*91.8 



'Nominal values are Percentage changes in currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of agrtcutturaJ exports from the United Slates. An 
increase indicates that the dollar has appreciated. ^ Real values are computed tn the same way as the nominal series, ad}U5ted for CPi changes in the 
countries Involved. 

•Preliminary^ assumes the same rate of CPi irtcrease/decrease as the previous month. 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 

1978/79 1979/80 



1980/81 



Wheat 
Ares {hectare}. ...,,,., 
Production (metric ton) . . . 
Exports (metric ton) ^ . * . . 
Consumption {metric tor^l' 
Ending stocks {n^etric ton)* . 

Cov$e grsin» 

Area {hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . » * 
Exports (metric tor>}* . . * . 
Consumption {metric Ion)' . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' . 

Ricfi, millad 

Area {hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Exports (metric ton!* , , . . 
Consumption (metric ton)* . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)^ . 

Tot«l gri^ni 

Area (hectare) 

Production (meif ic ton) . . . 
E>cPortS (metfic ton)* , . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)' . 
Ending stocks (nnetric ton)* , 

Oilseeds and mealf*' 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Trade (metric ton) 

Fvtf and oils' 
Production {metric ton) . . . 
Trade (metric ton) .... .... 



226.9 

446.8 

72.0 

43a 2 

100.9 



342.8 
753.6 

90.2 
748.1 

9h2 



144,1 
26a 7 

n.6 

255.8 

27.7 



715.8 
1.461.1 

173.8 
1.434.1 

219.8 



82.1 
40.6 



48.5 
19.3 



227.6 


236.6 


422.8 


44Z4 


86.0 


94 J 


443.5 


44Z6 


80.4 


80.9 


341.1 


342.3 


741.5 


73a5 


98,8 


108.8 


740.3 


739.8 


91.6 


83.7 


143.1 


144.5 


253.9 


271.0 


12.7 


13.0 


257.8 


272.2 


23.4 


221 


711.8 


723.4 


1,418.2 


1.443.9 


197.5 


215.9 


1.441.9 


1,454.6 


195.4 


186.7 


89.8 


87.5 


51.8 


48.6 


52.0 


52.4 


20.7 


19.7 



1981/82 


1982/83 P 


1983/84 F 


1984/85 F 


Mil. units 








239.7 


239.2 


228,1 




450.0 


4806 


489.5 


498.0 


101.3 


96.3 


101.1 


lOTO 


445.5 


469.1 


482.8 


498.2 


85.4 


96.9 


103.6 


103.4 


348.4 


333.6 


332.3 




770.6 


785.2 


686.4 


793.8 


98.7 


91.5 


91.5 


95.0 


741.6 


758.1 


761,6 


772.9 


11Z9 


140.0 


648 


85.7 


145.3 


140.7 


144.3 


_ 


280.6 


285.8 


302.8 


304.7 


11.8 


11.9 


11.7 


11 8 


281.5 


290.3 


303.2 


305.5 


21.2 


16.8 


16.3 


15,5 


733.4 


713.5 


704.7 




1.501.2 


1.551.6 


1.478.7 


1£96.5 


211.8 


201,7 


204.3 


207.8 


1.468.6 


1,517.5 


1.547.6 


1,576.6 


219.5 


253.7 


184.7 


204.6 


92.5 


98.4 


me 


98.0 


54 J 


54.0 


50.9 


51.5 


55.2 


58.3 


iiJ 


57.8 


21.2 


21.3 


203 


21.9 



Cotton 

Aree (hectare) 32.4 322 32.4 33.2 12,3 31.7 

Production (tiale) . 60.0 65.5 65.3 70.8 67.4 67.6 73,5 

Exports (baieJ 19.8 22.7 19.7 20.2 18.6 18.8 19.0 

Conajmption (bale) 6Z4 65.3 65.8 65.5 67.6 69.3 71.2 

Ending stock* (bale) 22.1 23.0 24.1 28.7 28.9 27.3 29.5 

F « Forecast, p « prellnrtinarV. ' Excludes intra-CC trade. *Where stocks data not avijIaWe (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
^Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent leveis at ■ given date. Data not available for all countries includes estirrkated 
change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. * Soybean meal equivalenL 'Caierxiar year data. 1979 data correspond with 1978/79, etc. Excludes 
safflower. sesame, and castor oil 
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Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipm 


Pnf c 












- 






CI113 


V- 




















Annual 






1983 






1984 






1931 


1982 


1983 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


R«M fraTght r*t« ind^jc' 






















Allproducts(1969-100) 


327.6 


351.4 


355.8 


355.3 


357.0 


357.2 


370, 7P 


370, 7p 


371.0P 


371. IP 


Farm prodacti (1969= 100} .... 


315.0 


337.2 


34Z9 


34Z0 


344.1 


345.6 


357. 7p 


357. 7p 


357,7p 


357. 7P 


Grain (Dec. 197B-100I 


148.1 


159.5 


160.2 


160.0 


160.7 


160.7 


167.2P 


167.2P 


167.2P 


l6l.2p 


Food product! (1969-lOOK , . . 


329.4 


353.2 


356.6 


356.4 


357.2 


357.2 


371. 9P 


371 .9p 


37K9p 


37L9P 


Rail car1o«dingi of grain (ihou. c^rv)^ 


26.3 


24.9 


26.1 


21.4 


29.5 


25.9 


31.1 


29.2 


27.7 


27.0 


Bsrga s^ipmants of i^ain (mil. bu.)^ . 


36.3 


41.2 


40.8 


34.0 


44.7 


38.5 


26.2 


22.6 


36.8 


38,7 


Fresh fruK *nd v*9>taN« ihlpmenli 






















Piggy back (thousdndcwt,^^* . . . . 


262 


387 


551 


490 


514 


597 


516 


500 


617 


666 


Rail Ithou.cwl.}'* 


883 


69a 


769 


686 


701 


723 


957 


813 


755 


628 


Truck hhoo. cwl,)** 


7,769 


7.849 


7.873 


8J26 


7,550 


7,753 


6,847 


6,697 


7,510 


8,817 



^ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised April 1982. ^Weekly average; from Association of AmeHcan Railroads. ^Weekly average, 
from Agricultural Marketing Service. USDA. * Preliminary data for 1984. p- Prefiminary. 
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INFORMATION 



Economic Outlook and Situation report 
summaries are available to subscribers of 
electronic mail systems and data systems. 

Tlic summaries highlight the latest 
USDA supply/demand and price for- 
casts for U.S. and world crops and live- 
stock, and prospects for exports and the 
agrictiJtural economy. 

The summaries are on line by 3:30 p.m., 
Washington, D.C. time, on the dates 
listed (release dates are subject to 
change). Full reports are on the elec- 
tronic mail systems in a few days. 

For information on providers of this ser- 
vice, call (202) 382-9759, or write EMS 
Information. USDA, Room 440 GHh 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 
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Little Movement in Prices Paid and Received 

1977=100 

160 

140 Index of prices received by farmers^ 




60 



Index of prices paid by farmers" 



40 



Percent 
180 




' 1973 ' 1974 ' 1975 ' 1976 ' 1977 ' 1978 ' 1979 ' 1980 ' 1981 ' 1982 ' 1983 ' 1984 ' 
O For all farm products, ° For commodities, services, interest, taxes, and wage rates. 



